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They've torn all the legends and romance out of our history books and given us 
facts and figures instead; but whatever they do they can’t spoil Scotland. In the 
hills and glens of Scotland, in the land of Scott and Burns, romance is in the very 
air you breathe. 

And how cheaply you get there with the new Summer Tickets—all the way to 


With a return ticket to Scotland, 


il dite den dhs ohains albstnetad: Scotland and back for a penny a mile. It’s not just a short excursion ticket—y)ou 


ling back by the East Coast, West come back any time up to a month from the day of issue. 
Coast, or Midland routes, with ‘ 
ireak of journey at any station. Scotland’s the place for holidays this year. We can all afford to go now. And 


when you get there buy one of the Holiday Contract Tickets. They vary: in price 
Tt ait : oie A e ° ‘ . 
ne following holiday guides are from 7/6 and allow you to travel within a wide area as much as you like for a week. 
obtainable from L'N°E’R or LMS 
offices and agencies : . . . . . . bi] 
™ MOTOR CARS accompanied by one first-class or two third-class adult passengers are conveyed to 
EY he BR include outward and homeward journeys at the reduced rate of 43d. a mile charged on the 
“The Holiday Handbook ” (in the 
bright red cover) 6d. 


“Scotland ” (Pree) LONDON MIDLAND & 
SCOTTISH RAILWAY 
LMS ° ° ° “oO 
“Scottish Apartments Guide” (3th) 


“Scotland for the Holidays” (Free) 
“The R mance of Scotland” (Free) LONDON AND NORTH 
EASTERN RAILWAY 


Peat ae ee Stay at L-N-E-R and L M Ss Hotels 


single journey mileage for distances not less than 50 miles. Single journey charges at 3d. a mile. 
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“Even if I were given 
the chance, I would not 
return to the tobacco 


99 


I used to smoke!.... 


“Tam new a regular smoker of your Punchbowle. 
‘When 1 first came out here 1 was disappointed 
“im not being able to get the brand of Tobacco. that 1 
“used to smoke n-England. I tried to accustom myself 
“ to several brands, until one day I bought some Barneys 

* Ideal. Preferring a stronger Tobacco, I tried 

‘“Punchbowle’; stice then I have smoked nothing else. 
“Even tf 1 were given the chance, I would not return 
“to the Tobacco | used to smoke. Need I say more?” 

(The original letter from Sind, India, can be inspected for verification.) 


And another new Barneys smoker is made! We 
have been receiving letters similar to this for years. Men 
(ry Barneys—and like it. Then they go on smoking it 
forswearing some other brand of Tobacco they have been 
snoking for years—in some cases for tweinly years! 
Gnly an outstandingly good Tobacco could do that. 
Barneys is good, uncommonly good, Cool, fragrant, 
even-burning, without the least suggestion of bite or 
harshness, never-varying in its satisfying charm... 
# tobaceo which makes lasting friendship with 
ciscerning smokers of the pipe. 


Barneys 


THE IDEAL TOBACCO 


Try Barneys next time. There are 
three strengths, all very good—each 
hacked in the famous “ EvERFReESH” 
linwhich ensures Factory-freshness 
wherever in the world you may 
buy Barneys. The one-ounce trial 
nay lead you toa grealer realisation 
of smoking joy than you 
ever before have known. 











Barneys (nicdiwmn), 
Parsons Pleasure (mild), 
Punchbowle (full-strength) 
in the “ Ever-Fresn ” Tin. 


Home Price: 1 oz. 1/2. 





To open Tin, 
pull the Rubber 
Tab. 





(i87) John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Neweastle-upon-Tyne. 
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SALES by AUCTION 


of Jewels, Plate, Pictures, Works of Art, Antique 
and Modern Furniture, China, Scottish Antiquities, 
Books, Prints, Furs, Guns, Wines, and other 
Movable Property conducted on owners’ premises 
throughout SCOTLAND, or at our’ Rooms, 
18 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Probate, Transfer and Fire 
Storage of goods and personal effects. 
Safe Deposit for valuables. 


Valuations for 
Insurance. 


Goods carefully packed 
and removed by experienced 
packers and motor transport. 


DOWELL’S un. 


18 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 


Telephone: 
EPINBURGH 23162. 


Telegrams: 


“ Dowells, EDINBURGH.” 























T. Fuliy Licensed 
P. H. Com fertable 
Moderate Charzes 


FOR COMFORT, CARE AND CLEANLINESS 
CPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


Arrange to Stay or Spend your Holiday— 
In ARRAN In STIRLINGSHIRE 
At DOUGLAS HOTEL, BRODICK. At BLACK BULL HOTEL, KIL. 
Electric Light, Central Hert ing. LEARN, Lareely extended H.&C. 
— Garage. H. & C. Waiter in Water laid on to bedrooms. Central 
bedrooms. | Telephone— Brodick | 5. Heating. Electric Light. R.S.AC,, 
Sean cence, aa tog — A.A. Telephone—Killearn 15 
yarage. ar or Ire. 
Telephone—Lochranza 28. 9 om uae sal —_ 
At AL Aen : MONEE fala Lomond. Fishing, Boating, Monn 
LASH. HI. & C. Water laid on a 
to bedrooms. Telephone—Lamlash 8. taineering 


bg “lepho ne—Rowardennan 1 
In LANARKSHIRE 
At CRAWFORD HOTEL, CRAW- In DUMBARTONSHIRE 





FORD. Largely extended. _Electric At GARTOCHARN HOTEL, 
Light. H. & C. Water laid on to GARTOCHARN, by . Alexandria 
bedrcoms, Central Heating. Golf. near Loch Lonondside. Recor 
Fishing. Garage (Heated). Repairs. structed and reconditioned, H. & ¢ 


is 
RSAC, A-A. Care for | Hire. Water laid to bedrooms. | Electric 
felephone—Crawford 9. Light. Central Heating. Best F:sh- 
At DOUGLAS ARMS HOTEL, ing Ground.» 3 miles from Balloch 
DOUGLAS. tn eo J 8 Station.  Telephone—Gartocharn 4 
0. wv Ss . 
At CALEDONIAN : HOTEL, At BALLOCH HOTEL, BALLOCH. 
LANARK. Electric Light. Golf. Fishing on Loch Lomond. 2 Put 
Telephone—Lanark 84. ting Greens, 18 holes each. 
At CLYDESDALE HOTEL, Pelephone—Alexandria 


NARK, Golf. Central Heating. 
LANAR: Golf. Central Heating In RENFREWSHIRE 


Electric Light. H. & ©. Water in 
At THE STAR HOTEL, PORT. 


bedrooms. Garage. R.S.A.C., A.A. 
Telephone—Lanark 31. GLASGOW. Telephone—118 


5 
55. 








Proprietors: PUBLIC HOUSE TRUST (Glasgow District), LTD. 





For Terms apply to the Hotel Manager, or to 
A. BALLANTYNE, saan Manager, 103, WEST — ST., 
GLASGOW. 3 Telephone Dotielas 572 

















BY 


| ROYAL MAIL 


AND 


| PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 
SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
For full particulars apply te: 

| ROYAL MAIL: LINES, LIMITED 

THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
| AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR pig tt S.W. 1 
| 


SOUTH AMERICA 


& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADEN HALL STREET, EC. 3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 
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That there are 





more MORRIS cars sold in 
EDINBURGH to-day than any other make has a 


bigger significance than anything else we can tell you. 


MORRIS 








WESTFIELD AUTOCAR CO., Ltd. 


MORRIS HOUSE 


108-110 Lothian Road, EDINBURGH 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS. 


Telephone: 
27115. 


+ 
Telephone: 


27115. 
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ROYAL BLUE 
MOTOR 
COACH 
SERVICES & 
TOURS 


take you everywhere in 
the North of Scotland 
where there are roads. 

5 - 


Coach 
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2675, for one— j 














Balmoral, 


and be 


our 8&0 pp. 
VICES Book. 


GLASGOW 


Douglas 1966, 
1967, 3161. 
There are 28 
different ALEX- 
ANDER Depots 
throughout Scot- 


Brig o’ Balgownie land. 


all 


and a 







Say and extended Motor 
Tours to 
beauty spots of which you’ve 

so often heard. 
Loch Lomond, Three Lochs, 
Killiecrankie, Braemar, 
Loch Katrine, 
Trossachs, Loch Earn, 
Balloch, Devil’s Elbow, Rest 
Thankful, 
thousand others. 


Write to-day for a FREE copy of 
TOURS and 
It describes in full 
every section of our business. 


473 CATHEDRAL ST., 


SER- 


the 
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HAT business 

man does not 
value a spic and 
span appearance ? 
He can easily pre- 
serve it by always 
wearing “LUVISCA”’ 
Shirts with Soft col- 
lars to match. By 
night “LUVISCA” 
Pyjamas assure you 
peaceful repose. 


SHIRTS|PYJAMA ! 














in striped de- 

signs or plain SUITS 

, shades ,|in striped de- 

neluding 2] signs or plain 
collars, shades, 


10s. 6d. each | 17s. 6d. each 


Garments made to measure 
subject to special quotations. 


oe ‘ 


me Sold by Leading Pea Outfitters and Stores, mae 
all AUSTIN REED Shops. 
Ask for and see you get “ LUVISCA.” There is 
nothing just-as-good. If any difficulty in obtain- 
ing, write COURTAULDS LTD. (Dept. 58M), 
16 St Martin’s-le-Grand, London, E.C.1, who 
will send you name of nearest retailer and 
descriptive literature. 
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CARR’ RS. a 

| CARR'S 
CELERY 
BISCUITS 


TABLE| 
WATER! 
BISCUITS | 





By Appoiniment. 





Carr’s Table Water Biscuits 
need no recommendation to 

sophisticated folk, and Carr’s 
Celery Biscuits will soon be 
— he ay ihc are 
made by irm with over -- - . 
one hundred years’ experi- MAA AB E ap KN Ae i 


ence in the art of Biscuit 


making. 7 
On sale fn all the leading 
Storesin the U.S.A. Agents: 
fest Wile Sons & Co., 10 


ubert Street, New York. 





= CARLISLE 
©xe ENGLAND 








TAKES ANY TYPE DOUBLE 
EDGE WAFER BLADE, BUT IS 
SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR 
PERFECTION IN SHAVING 
WITH THE 















r MODEL BB 











In attractive Blue 
Moulded Case 
with 5 “Eclipse” 


Super 
Blades. 7'6 


CREATED FOR 
LUXURIOUS SHAVING. 


@ Accurately machined cap and guard 
result in perfect comfort and safety. 


@® Micrometer adjustment to regulate 
blade edges to suit either light or 
stiff beards. 


} Patented device centres every blade 
and ensures both edges shaving alike. 


















IN T é BE : MODEL W 
HANDLE § Se 
PICKS UP i 

Sec congcatalan $8.2 . —" PRICES FOR 
WITHOUT DANGER ———« ra 
No more cut Renal Be E83 


Sole Manufacturers: 


JAMES NEILL & CO., (SHEFFIELD) LT 










, COMPOSITE STEEL WORKS, SHEFFIELD, Il. 
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Pitlochry Perthshire ll 





HEALTH HYDROS LIMITED 
(Proprietors of THE NATURE CURE HOME, INVERESK) 







Health Open Air 
Hydro Chalets 
Section - and 
now open Sun- 
for the Bathing 
Receptian Enclosure 
of Guests Available 
- MINER, 2.2 
Central SPRINGS -® Physician 
Heating } in 
ad Attendance 
Every aoe 
Dieting on 
Comfort Nature 
Cure Lines 


Brochure T.S, 
Manageress, Hydro 
Section, 


INVERESK HOUSE, INVERESK, MIDLOTHIAN 




















Atholl Palace Hotel 


In the Heart of the Highlands 


Excellent Motoring 
Roads, Golf, Tennis, 
Swimming, etc., in 
the Hotel grounds. 
Dancing nightly. 





Write for Brochure: 
“Highland Occasions.” 
Telegrams: 

“ Palace 














: Gullane for Golf 
| Make Marine Hotel 
| : 








Your Headquarters 


9 famous courses 
within easy reach, 
and a hotel more 
like a comfortable 
country house. 







Telegrams: 
“Marine Gullane ” 














Allan Water and Spa Hote | 





Bridge of 
Allan 
Stirlingshire 


Set in country,’ 
steeped in the 


History, Within easy | 
reach both of the | 
Trossachs Country | 
and the Sea Lochs 
of Argyll. 

The modernised Spa 
adjoins the Hotel. 


Telegrams: 
“ Brallan Bridge of Allan” 





























ROB ROY OATS cnatca 


and 


ROB ROY OATMEAL 


The Oat is the most nourishing of Cereals. 


Scotland produces the finest Oats in the 
World. 


Rob Roy products are made from selected 
‘Scottish Oats only by 


ROBERT WALLS & SONS, 
Oatmeal Millers, STIRLING. 


| 














MELVILLE CRESCENT. 


Centrally situated in the West End of the City 
3, and within easy distance of Railway Station, 


The Hotel is equipped with modern conveniences, 
which make for comfort and good service. 


Telegrams: “ Melcrest, Fdin.” 





elephone: 207501. 


Kannan = 


THE ALIson HOoret, | 


Shops, Theatres, and points of historical interest. |; 


— 














PERTH S$ # Pome 


S$COrTrraere: 


* hae a 


THE WORLD'S UNRIVALLED 
PLAYGROUND 


Full particulars from Resident Manager, Gleneagles Hotel, Perth- 
shire, Scotland; or Central Bureau, Midland Grand Hotel, London, 
N.W.1. The Hote! is under the Direction of Arthur Towle, 
Controller, LMS Hotel Services, St. Pancras, London, N.W.1. 


Express Services from Eustor station (Lond eng the p cipal 
>i ms 
ed by thet > 


Ss Serv 


Under the same management: Welcombe Hotel, Stratford-on-Avon 
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In the Capital 





ER FOX 
MING || 


ured of a better return from 
than from any other business 
f equal security. 
ble and interesting: 
whole or Pat 


and throughout Scotland 


- DARLINGS 


of 
EDINBURGH 


You are ass 
Fox farming 
proposition o 
It is both profita 
hobby, or 3% 4 


either 
t time 


as a 


i 
| 
occupation. 
Only stock actually reared on this farm 
is sold, unless by special request, as it 
ise to guarantee the 


hold the premier position 


required standard. 
i farm are given 


tif f 
or all that ; 
is foremo 
° st 
in fashi : 
ashion in Those starting 2 new 
every possible assistance» both before and 
after purchase of stock. 
being booked for 1933 stock. - 


Orders now 
articulars and copy of 
9 


Send for full P 
booklet “ Fur Farming.” 


sIDLAW 


PERTH SHIRE 
J. M. Dp, Mackenzie, ZS M.B.O.U. 
ervice, retired) 


(Indian Forest S 
Telegrams: “ Furs, Balbeggie-” 


MERCHANDISE 
FOR 
LADIES 
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‘| One Hundred and Twenty-Four 
BALBEGGIE; 





Princes Street, 








| Edinb 
it urgh. 
(2 ee = . H Tclephone: Kinrossie '8- 
z = Station: Perth. Trains met. 
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HE Ve INSTANTANEOUS LID 


That wonderful fl 
hil erful flavour SE 
too good to lose. [he F FAVOUR 


Special Tin k 
ceps it for you 
IN 


GOLD BLO ey 
Ofine Virgin ia 


CUT PLUG 
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ELLIOT’S FOR BOOKS. 
. OF ALL KINDS 

| ScoTTISH Books. Latest NovELs. 
i MoberRN LITERATURE. 
TOURING MAPS AND GUIDE BOOKS. 


. ANDREW ELLIOT, 
4 16-17 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 


In Scotland Again. 
By H. V. MORTON. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 
Postage 6d. extra. 





a 


This eagerly awaited companion 
volume to In Search of Scotland is 
sure of a welcome all over the world. 


ROBERT GIBSON AND SONS 
(GLASGOW) LTD., 


45 QUEEN STREET, GLASGOW. 


CAReekerenerscabLbebabtLeLaBLbLLRSELRBERLELRRLRRRS 























PATHE 


SCOTTISH BOOKS 


ON FOOT IN THE WESTERN ISLES: Oban to the 


Butt of Lewis. By Catriona Maciver. Crown 8vo. 164 pages. 
Illustrated. 5s. net. 


THE LOST CAUSE: A Jacobite Play. By Compton 
Mackenzie. Crown 8vo. 90 pp. 3s. 6d. net. 


SCOTLAND IN QUEST OF HER YOUTH. 4 Scrutiny. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by David Cleghorn ‘Thomson. 
Contributors:—George Blake, James Bridie, Catherine 
Carswell, Will Y. Darling, Neil ‘Gunn, Thomas Henaerson, 
Robert Hurd, J. Inglis Ker, Eric Linklater, Compton 
Mackenzie, Rev. George F. Macleod, Moray M’Laren, Naomi 
Mitchison, George Scott Moncrieff, David Cleghorn Thomson. 
Crown 8vo. 246 pp. 5s. net. 

THE THISTLE AND THE ROSE, SCOTLAND’S 

PROBLEM TO-DAY. By Sir Alexander Malcolm MacEwen, 


ex-Provost of Inverness. Crown 8vo. 256 pp. 6s. net. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT: Lectures to the Young. By 
Professor H. J. C. Grierson: With 8 full-page illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 148 pp. 3s. 6d. net. 

MINSTRELSY OF THE SCOTTISH BORDER. with 
Notes and Introduction by Sir Walter Sc ott. Revisec d and 


T. & T. CLARK | 


A HISTORY OF THE CHURCH IN. 


SCOTLAND, 1843-1929 
_ 1843-1874, 9s. net 
In “Two Volumes: 1§75.1929, 10s. 6d. net 
By the REv. J. R. FLemine, D.D., author of ‘* The 
Burning Bush: The Story of the Presbyterian Church 
in All Lands.” 


* Admirably done, wide in its scope, impartial in its treatment, 
and thoroughly well documented.”"—Cambridge Review. 


THE FINALITY OF JESUS FOR 


| 

FAITH: An Apologetic Essay 5s. net | 
By the REv. Principat ALEx. Martin, D.D., | 
New College, Edinburgh. | 


Claims that, when full allowance is made for accidental 
elements, Jesus still possesses absolute value for religion. 





ee od by T. F. He de rson. With Photog Portrait 
CHRISTIANITY AND PHILOSOPHY | of Sir Walter Scott. 4 Vols. Extra Crown svo. 1630 DD. 
| £ Js. net. 


10s. 6d. net 
By ProFEssor D. MIALL Epwarps, Ph.D., D.D. | 
* All students of religion. will find it just the kind of guide they | 
need in the present state of intelleciual chaos.” 
Congregational Quarterlv. 


THE ROYAL MILE, Edinburgh Castle to Holyrood- 

house. By Robert T. Skinner. Crown’ 8vo. 124 pp. With 
40 full-page plates and plan. &s. 6d. net. 

THE BORDER LINE, from the Solway Firth to the 


North Sea, along the Marches of Scotland and England. 
By James Logan Mack. New and Revised Edition. Large 


THE JEWISH BACKGROUND OF | 8vo. Cloth. 866 pp. * With 119 illustrations. £1 net. 
& ° I Tur | CASTLES AND HISTORIC HOMES OF THE 
CHRISTIANITY: . oe _ BORDERS, their Traditions and Romance. By 
POLITICAL, RELIGIOUS, SOCIAL AND LITERARY ee Eddington. ne Svo. 192 pp. With 35 full- 
page illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


LIFE OF THE JEWS FROM 586 B.c. TO A.D. 1. 

; 5s. net 
By the Rev. N. Levison, B.D., author of ‘ The 
Parables: Their Background and Local Setting,” 
_ Pawan.” ¢ elc, 


38 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 2. 


THE PRIVATE PAPERS OF A BANKRUPT BOOK- 
SELLER. Cheap Edition with Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 
306 pp. 3s. 6d. net. 
OLIVER & BOYD LTD. 
EDINBURGH: TWEEDDALE COURT. 
LONDON: 33 PATERNOSTER ROW, €E.C. 
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FOR HEALTH, ||] HOLIDAY IN SCOTLAND 
TAKE A WISE HE WEST COAST ROUTE to Glasgow is the 


route for scenery—English, Irish and Scottish. 


HOLIDAY HE steamship is the most restful form of 
IN travel. 


T Glasgow modern transport is at your service 


SCOTLAND to convey you through the Highlands and the 


Western Isles, where holiday resorts breathe history 


rt DALNAIR HEALTH HOSTEL aan 


and ‘‘ Food Reform” Guest House, RY A BRITISH COASTING LINER. 











DRYMEN STATION,. STIRLINGSHIRE—————’Phone: Drymen 17 
Clove to LOCH LOMOND, amid SCOTLAND'S most, ROMANTIC SCENERY RAVEL BY 


. ‘FOOD gs diet and NATO ase MEPRODS nt HEALING 


tre MEMIN ae ie spn, wake? SS" 111 CLYDE SHIPPING COMPANY LTD. 


Full particulars from Secretary oe iP catia wousE c co., 
111 UNION STREET, GLASGOW, 6.1. ’Pitone: Central 5985. 
And also from the SCOTTISH TRAVEL ASSOCIATION, 27 George Street, 149 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 3. 
Edinburgh 2. 
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KIL TS 


for 
Girls and Boys 


Regulation Clan Tartan Kilts, with apron 
front, attached to white cotton bodice, 
with deep tuck for lengthening. In sizes 
3 to 16 years. Girls, price, for the first size, 


25/6 

Rising 2/- er each size, 

Boys, heavier weight material, 
35/- 

Rising 1/6 as size. 
Well-tailored Shirt Blouse, in Jap Silk 
or Tussore. Price, for all sizes, [46 
Tartan Tie - - - price 2/6 


179 Clan Tartans available. Full lis’ 
and measurement form on request. 






































Musings of a Mineral Water 
Manufacturer. 





No. 232. 
“THE SCIENCE OF ADVERTISING ” 


Once in a while The Spectator tries its hand at 
advertising advertising. To its eternal credit it 
does it very badly. In its issue of April 21st, its 
very heading (as above) is wide of the mark: there 
is no “ science”’ of advertising: art perhaps, but 
gamble, in our experience, is the. correct world. 
We have no qualms about gambling: life is a 
venture of faith, a speculation of hope, and a 
gamble of love. Christianity is a glorious gamble, 
where we are asked to learn the doctrine by first 
doing the will. Marriage is a gamble: if we 
waited till we could “ afford’? to get married 
most would die old maids and bachelors. There- 
fore in calling advertising gambling we are paying 
it the highest compliment at our command. Now 
even at a point-to-point where we know all the 
horses and weigh out the riders we cannot tell 
** which shall prosper either this or that,’ we can 
make a better guess than a stranger; and one 
speculating with his money in advertising is wise 
to put himself into the hands of an agent of 
experience, 7.e., one who has made mistakes as 
well as successes. The Spectator quotes Sir William 
Crawford: ‘ Advertising is not boosting, but 
education.” If advertising is not blowing our own 
trumpet then what the devil are we advertisers 
paying for? Modesty is not a good thing for a 
man who is in need, says Socrates, quoting Homer : 
and every child that is born alive into this world 
feels it is an intruder, one too many; we have 
arrived too late, the jobs are all filled; and we 
“need ” to harden our heart, to thicken our skin, 
and force our fellow-men to let us join the party. 
It is no use pleading our right to live: that carries 
no weight. Our only hope is to either frighten 
them, or flatter them, or coerce them into accepting 
us; unless of course we are brilliantly clever, 
startlingly beautiful, or arrestingly odd.  Adver- 
tising at its best is news; at its normal special 
pleading ; at its worst it is trying to push in where 
we are not wanted. That we merchants and 
manufacturers should persist in the last is natural, 
and harmless. But for Cabinet Ministers to cry 
* Buy British ” makes trading in foreign countries 
more difficult than it need be. Foreigners buy 
because they like our agent, want our goods in spite 
of their being British. Open diplomacy is bad 
manners, 

If some artist creates something quite new, invents 
something we are all waiting for, news of it flies round 
the world at the speed of light. In time the novelty 
wears off, copyrights run out, patents relapse, and 
rascally competitors put equally acceptable articles on 
the market ; and our creative faculties failing us, we fall 
back on shouting. There are a few welshers of course, 
but most of us are honest and are offering much the 
same odds, and our success or otherwise depends a good 
deal on how we call them out. There is little to choose 
in the * quality of the stuff” offered by, say, the big 
banks, and if Ross’s Ginger Ale and Tonie Water 
vanished into the infinite azure of the past we believe 
the world would still stagger on—crippled no doubt-- 
but still in being. But this “ vanishing ” would leave 
us poor indeed. Hence our paying good money to The 
Spectator not to ** educate.” the world but to remind the 
world of our need, which has banished all our modesty. 





W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 
Belfast, Ireland. 
Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 


Beer, Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice 
Cordial, for more than half a century. 
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News of the Week 


H's and anxiciies have alternated rather dis- 
turbingly at Geneva in the past week. The 
statement with which Mr. Norman Davis supplemented 
President Roosevelt’s message, and the withdrawal by 
Herr Nadolny of his wrecking amendments to the British 
plan, were both highly encouraging signs. Mr. Davis 
went as far as anyone with a knowledge of the American 
situation could reasonably have hoped. America is 
ready to consult with the rest of the world, which means 
of course in practice with the League, in the event of a 
threat to world peace, and is prepared further, in the 
event of a breach:of the peace necessitating collective 
action by the world, to refrain from impeding that 
action in any way. America is not prepared as yet to 
pledge herself to join such action—that would need the 
approval of the Senate, and to press that body thus 
far at the moment would be gratuitously asking for 
trouble. The condition is further made that the United 
States must concur in the decision regarding the rights 
and wrongs of the case. This is perfectly reasonable, 
for it goes no further than the unanimity required in 
the League Council or Assembly. France, of course, 
would like more, but no reasonable Frenchman could 
expect it. The important point is that the British 
argument, that economic action against an aggressor 
is out of the question because it might bring this country 
into conflict with America, is blown sky-high by the 


new declaration. 
* * Ps * 


The reaction as a result of M. Paul-Boncour’s speech 
on Tuesday was carricd too far. That utterance 
represented France’s first word, not her last. She still 
demands security as the price of disarmament, but that 
is inherent in the British plan and to a less extent in 


the American declaration. To revive the old Tardieu 


idea of placing offensive weapons in the hands of the 
League instead of destroying them was tactless and 
untimely, but the French Government is in no impregnable 
position at home and its representative at Geneva might 
well have thought he needed to put his demands high 
as basis for some compromise later. Germany is clearly 
enoug’ anxious to push France into a position of isolation, 
but M. Daladier has shown too much genuine goodwill 
in the last couple of months to make it credible that he 
will accept the responsibility for creating another dead- 
lock at Geneva now. An agreement is still distant, but 
the confidence that recent developments have created 
need not yet be abandoned. 
* * * # 

Japan at Peking 

It is a deplorable commentary on the importance of 
the Powers organized for collective action through the 
League of Nations that Japan, having seized first 
Mukden, and then the whole of Manchuria, by a coup 
which has been formally and deliberately condemned as 
illegitimate by all the world, should by this time have 
carried her equally illegitimate advance to the gates of 
Peking. Repeated announcements have been made 
that there will be no permanent occupation of the city — 
just as repeated announcements were made that there 
would be no occupation of Manchuria. Meanwhile it 
is satisfactory to note an answer given by Mr. MacDonald 
in the House of Commons on Monday, to the effeet that 
the Government refused to recognize the right of Man- 
chukuo to expel a British subject, since it is a breach of 
treaty rights to deport a British citizen “* from Chinese 
The Prime Minister 


2? 


territory ” without Jegal process, 


had already recalled, in answer to another question, 
that His Majesty's Government was bound by the League 
Assembly’s 


report not to accord recegnition to Man- 
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chukuo, which, in fact, no country but Japan had 
recognized. It is something that the policy of non- 
recognition should be thus universally maintained, and 
it is to be hoped there will be no tendency to whittle 
away the policy in practice. 
* * * * 

Dr. Sprague’s Translation 

For Dr. O. M. Sprague to find himself one day Adviser 
to the Bank of England and the next Adviser to the 
President of the United States is a sufficiently sharp tran- 
sition, which loses nothing of its effect from occurring 
within three weeks of the opening of the Economic Con- 
ference. But the appointment on the whole is to be wel- 
comed, It is all to the good that Mr. Roosevelt should 
have in his immediate entourage (whether as a member 
of the celebrated “ brains trust” or not) a man who 
understands financial trends in this country, and in par- 
ticular, of course, the policy of the Bank of England, as 
well as Dr. Sprague has learned to do in his three years as 
Adviser to the Bank. The change is not likely to have 
been made without Mr. Montagu Norman’s full concur- 
rence. Dr. Sprague is himself an American, and it is 
manifestly appropriate that he should be advising his own 
country at a juncture so important as this. It so happens 
that his advice is likely to be such as most people here 


would approve. 
* * * * 


The South African Election 

South Africa has got the National Government of 
Mr. Tielman Roos’s desires, and Mr. Tielman Roos, 
rather unexpectedly, has lost the seat he was standing 
for at Rustenburg in the Transvaal. He apparently 
-intends now to retire from a political scene into which 
he has injected considerable liveliness since he left his 
seat on the Supreme Court bench to harry General 
Hertzog into abandoning the gold standard last December. 
With the new Government holding about 140 seats out 
of 150, Parliament will have nothing more strenuous 
before it than the registration of the Cabinet’s decisions, 
and it may be expected to go into long recess. One 
material advantage is that General Smuts will be free 
to come to London for the Economic Conference. Other 
uses may conceivably be found for his abilities before 


he returns. 
x * * * 


The Police and Their Future 

The debate on the Police Bill in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday confirms the impression that the subject will 
need careful handling if serious discontent in the force 
is to be avoided. The Opposition got on to some weak 
ground in connexion with the activities of the Police 
Kederation, for Captain Hacking was able to quote 
notices and minutes, clearly incompatible with the 
proper discipline of the foree, which had been posted 
in various police offices. But the real danger is in connex- 
ion with the so-called officer class. Sir Herbert Samuel 
may be right in claiming that it is undemocratic to exclude 
from the higher offices in the police force men of capacity 
brought in from outside. It remains true, nevertheless, 
that the best way to maintain efficiency and loyalty in 
the force is in the first place to recruit the right type of 
man as constable, and in the second place to give him an 
assurance that he will be placed at no disadvantage of 
any kind in ultimate competition for the highest places, 
What it amounts to is that a comparatively small infusion 
of talent from outside is to be weleomed, but that it must 
never grow to such proportions as to make the serving 
constable feel that his road to promotion is blocked there- 
by. An assurance that the Home Office is conscious of 
that would go far to allay the anxiety that has been not 
unjustifiably aroused by Lord Trenchard’s proposals, 


—=S 


The Price of Ability 

It was absolutely essential that the services of the men 
who have brought the London traffic combine to the 
highest degree of efficiency and smoothed the way for the 
creation of the London Passenger Transport Board should 
be retained for the public undertaking. Lord Ashfield was 
the indispensable Chairman, and Mr. Frank Pick was 
marked out to be a whole-time member of the Board, 
Mr. Lansbury no doubt was doing what his party expected 
him to do when he indicated his intention of challenging 
salaries of £12,500 and £10,000 a year which have been 
fixed for the two principal executive officers. They are, 
unquestionably, large salaries, dwarfing those received 
by Cabinet Ministers. But it would clearly be against 
the public interest to offer great business chiefs salaries 
ludicrously less than are available to them in the open 
market. It would mean that in many cases their services 
would not be obtainable. There are far too many in- 
stances of brilliant Civil servants who have been lured 
into private business by offers of salaries commensurate 
with their talents. If Law Officers of the Crown, enjoying 
the sweets of political office, are highly paid on the 
ground that they are generally asked to give up enormous 
earnings at the Bar, a fortiori the ablest business men 
must be secured at some salary not too far below the 
competitive prices of business. 


* * * * 


The Size of Classes 

It appears from a circular issued by the Board of Educa- 
tion that the Government, not content with economies 
today, is actually preparing the way for further econo- 
mies on education as far ahead as 1935-6. It is true that 
at that date there will be 350,000 fewer children in the 
schools than there are now. But surely the Board ought 
to look forward to the opportunity which will thus be 
provided to reduce the size of classes, and not to stan- 
dardize them at the existing maxima of 50 for Junior 
Schools and 40 for Senior Schools. In another circular 
dealing with secondary schools the Board remarks: “It 
would be a mistake to suppose that a low proportion of 
pupils to teachers is necessarily indicative of a high 
state of educational efficiency.” That is obvious enough, 
but it seems to obscure the more important truth that 
a low proportion of pupils to teachers is an absolutely 
necessary condition of efliciency. 


* * * * 


Taxing the ‘‘ Co-ops ”’ 

The arguments for and against subjecting co-operative 
societies, as well as private traders, to taxation on 
their undistributed reserves were well put in the House 
on Monday by Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Herbert Samuel, 
and the general effect of the debate was undoubtedly to 
occasion regret that the Chancellor and the societies 
had not reached a friendly compromise. Mr. Chamber- 
lain said that he desired to put the co-operative societies 
in exactly the same position as the trading companies. 
This seems equitable, and it is true that the C.W.S. 
and the Scottish Society are so wealthy that the tax will 
mean very little to them. On the other hand, as Sit 
Herbert Samuel observed, it is illogical to tax the profits 
from mutual trading when they are allocated to reserves 
and exempt them when they are distributed as “ divi,” 
and no one seriously suggests that the “ divi” should 
be taxed. It is a pity an agreed settlement could not 
have been reached. As things are it may be doubted 
whether Mr. Chamberlain will find the game was worth 
the candle. His predecessors have all concluded it 
was not, 
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Mr. Gandhi’s Future 

If, as there seems every reason to believe, Mr. Gandhi 
survives his fast, which is due to end on Monday, he may 
find himself in the rather new position, satisfactory to all 
parties concerned, of an unofficial collaborator with the 
Government of India. The fast was undertaken to call 
attention to the failure of sections of the Mahatma’s 
followers to give fair treatment to the untouchables, and 
there is every prospect that on his recovery he will 
declare his intention to devote the rest of his days to the 
task of getting rid of the disabilities from which the 
untouchable class ‘suffers. That is entirely in line with 
Government policy, and if the situation is wisely handled 
a welcome transition from non-co-operation to co-opera- 
tion, so far as Mr. Gandhi personally is concerned, may 
result. It would be a politic act if the political prisoners 
under detention were now released, particularly as most 
of their sentences are due to expire in the next month or 
two. Unfortunately Mr. Churchill and his friends seem 
to have intimidated the Government into immobility in 
such a matter as this, but even so the relaxation of tension 
in India may be carried further, 
* * * * 


The Exiled German Teachers 

On no group of Germans has the fury of Nazi intolerance 
fallen more hardly or more lamentably than on learned 
men engaged in teaching and investigation work ; and a 
number of distinguished men of learning in England have 
been moved to form an “‘ Academic Assistance Council ”* 
to help members of this class who “ on grounds of religion, 
political opinion, or race are unable to carry on their work 
in their own country.” There can be nothing but gain to 
us in receiving in our midst some of those fine intellectual 
forces of which the Germans have foolishly deprived 
themselves. England gained much in the thirteenth 
century by the sojourn of foreign scholars at Oxford and 
Cambridge, just as Italy gained in the fifteenth century 
by welcoming the exiled Greeks of Constantinople. There 
will not be many existing academic posts available in 
our Universities and University Colleges, but a great 
effort should be made to create new opportunities of 
useful employment for them. To this end the Council 
makes its appeal and all those “‘ concerned for academic 
freedom and the security of learning” should respond to it. 

x * * * 


The Hesitant Liberals 

The demand of the National Liberal Federation that 
the Liberal Party in the House of Commons should cross 
the floor and sit, as it is for the most part already voting, 
in opposition, raises the old question of the relation of the 
local associations to the party in the House. The Scar- 
borough resolution was originally framed in less definitely 
mandatory language, but the meeting consented to accept 
an-amendment which stiffened it up. The position is 
not quite as simple as it seems, for some at least of the 
Liberal Members owe their seats to Conservative votes, 
which lie a little heavy on their consciences. The Parlia- 
mentary Party is evidently quite ready to cross the floor, 
given an issue of sufficient importance to justify the 
transit, and on grounds of public interest there is every- 
thing to be said for the constitution of a definite Parlia- 
mentary Opposition, capable of using its right of con- 
structive criticism with reasonable restraint. Though 
the Liberals would not form the official opposition, they 
would be very much more effective than the official Oppo- 
sition at present is. The Government would not be 
materially the weaker for the abandonment of the show 
of support the Liberals are giving it, and the prospect 
that Sir Herbert Samuel will soon be found facing the 
Prime Minister may be accepted with equanimity. 


s 


‘* The Spectator ” and Scotland 

The special Scottish number which The Spectator issues 
once a year is not designed to engulf English readers 
with a Caledonian torrent. A number of articles on later 
pages dealing specifically with matters of Scottish interest 
have been added to, not substituted for, the paper’s 
regular features. The Scottish articles, moreover, have 
been arranged with a view to revealing aspects of Scottish 
life—as in Professor Basil Williams’ ‘‘ Education in 
Scotland” or Mr. Eric Linklater’s “ Contemporary 
Scottish Literature ’’ or Sir James Lithgow’s discussion 
of the industrial outlook—to readers elsewhere, or to 
assisting them to turn a possible visit to Scotland to profit 
and pleasure—as in the travel article by Mr. Inglis Ker, 
the golf article by Mr. Frank Moran and the angling article 
by Dr. Robertson, Near as Scotland is it is by no means 
always recognized south of the border how widely the two 
nations differ in their educational, legal, ecclesiastical 
and administrative systems, to say nothing of their 
broader national traditions. Yet Scotland is as well worth 
studying in these respects as, say, the United States. It 
is a mistake to neglect too completely what is closest to 


our doors. 
* * * * 


Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: The event 
of the week has been a revolt upon an unusual scale 
against the Government’s proposal to subject the undis- 
tributed profits of Co-operative Societies to Income Tax. 
This was not wholly due to the intensive pressure of the 
societies on Members of Parliament, for other interests 
have found before now that this kind of propaganda does 
more harm to their case than good. Members were 
rather influenced by the belief that the Government's 
proposals were both unpractical and dangerous. A 
National Government exists in order to do unpopular but 
necessary things, and the argument of political inexpe- 
diency may be disregarded. But it is not at all clear that 
the proposals will bring in revenue. If the societies chocs2 
to increase their trade discount at the expense of their 
allocations to reserve, they will escape the tax since the 
“ divi” is exempt ; and if they do this it will not be long 
before the private traders who have pressed for the tax 
will be clamouring for the repeal of a tax which merely 
intensifies Co-operative competition. Again the pro- 
posals involve a change in Income Tax law and its assess- 
ment upon a corporate entity instead of only upon 
individuals—a highly undesirable innovation. 


* ay * * 


Finally, the proposals can only result in making the 
societies more political, and that will not be a change for 
the better. These were excellently 
advanced during the debate by Lieut.-Commander Bower 
and by several other Conservatives. It is, of course, 
true as Captain Macmillan urged upon the other side, 
that there has been a great deal of exaggeration of the 
issues involved, which are simply whether you ought to 
treat a trading company practising the principle of 
mutuality in the same way as an ordinary Joint Stock 
Company. But even so the issue is an important one, 
and it is difficult to understand why the Cabinet allowed 
Mr. Chamberlain to pledge himself to the change so 
irretrievably in his Budget speech. Most members, even 
those who supported the Government out of loyalty, have 
not had their respect for Mr. Chamberlain’s judgement 
increased. The Prime Minister undoubtedly made a 
good defence against the charge of having broken a pledge ; 
but it is difficult to see why he and Mr. Thomas should 
have had to give way rather than Mr. Chamberlain. 


considerations 
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The Return of Hope 


HE Economic Conference is due to open in little more 
than a fortnight’s time. It is three and a half years 
since the storm burst. It is a year since Lausanne, 
It is four months since the Preparatory Commission 
issued its report. Such is the vertiginous speed with which 
international action—or, rather, international consulta- 
tion, the prelude to possible action—is taken. And in 
the interval every country has adopted, to combat the 
crisis, defensive measures which have aggravated the 
problem from the international standpoint. But events 
in the world have been moving with accelerating speed, 
and it will be sufficient here to consider how the history 
of the past four months has affected the prospects of the 
Conference. It is not unduly cynical to suggest that the 
mere convocation of the Conference is the greatest achieve- 
ment so far realized. In almost every other respect the 
international situation has sensibly deteriorated—a 
fact which the relative and precarious stability which 
this country has attained tends to obscure—unless we 
adopt the view that an aggravation of the malady to 
the point when a surgical operation can be hailed as a 
relief is a blessing, however heavily disguised. 

In the past week, it is true, hope has returned in 
one vitally important sphere—that of disarmament. 
It is a truism to observe that if the Disarmament 
Conference fails it is inconceivable that the Economic 
Conference should succeed. And till a week ago the 
outlook at Geneva was sombre enough to daunt the 
Today the situation is radically 
since 








most resolute optimist. 
changed. The message of President Roosevelt, 
developed in necessary detail by Mr. Norman Davis, and 
the speech of Herr Hitler in the Reichstag, have given 
the Conference a new hold on life. Germany has with- 
drawn her wrecking amendments to the British plan, 
and the United States has declared that in the event 
of a threat to peace she will join with other nations in 
consulting as to what steps should be taken, and that 
in the event of definite action being called for she will 
(provided she concurs in the general judgement) do 
nothing to impede such action by the States of the world. 
Further than that America cannot go. The limitations 
‘both of her Constitution and of her psychology are 
familiar, and no one would ask more of her at the present 
moment than she has offered. The Americans and the 
Germans have brought achievement at Geneva within 
the range of vision, but they have not yet brought it 
within grasp. It was said here a week ago that an 
immense responsibility now rested on Great Britain and 
France. It rests on them still. This country has not 
yet committed itself to that complete elimination of all 
offensive weapons for which Mr. Roosevelt calls—unless 
indeed Lord Hailsham’s thesis that a 16-ton tank is a 
non-aggressive implement of destruction be accepted—and 
the official reply to the American President was studiously 
vague. As for France her preoccupation is still with 
security, and she is obviously a little nettled at the 
attempt of Germany to throw on her the responsibility 
for the next crisis at Geneva. The best way, clearly, to 
thwart that strategy is for France to resolve to have 
no hand in the making of any crisis at all. At this 
moment anything is possible at Geneva, but the grounds 
for hope predominate. 

On the economic side we have one positive gain: the 
world is consenting, with reservations as usual, to a 
tariff truce. Even if we reflect that the truce is only 
a truce, entered into between parties armed to the teeth 
with tariffs, subsidies, quotas, and prohibitions, and 
even if we realize that, since depreciating currencies are 
just as effective as tariffs in dislocating foreign trade, the 


tariff truce must be completed by a temporary de facto 
stabilization of the pound and the dollar, we stil! have 
something for which to be thankful. In other respects 
we have gone backwards rather than forwards. The 
position of Germany has deteriorated, and almost on the 
eve of the Conference German creditors have been 
invited to Berlin to consult with their debtor on the 
situation. Tariffs have here done their fell work before 
the truce was declared. Almost every country is faced 
with increasing difficulty in balancing its budget. Worst 
of all, the United States has abandoned the gold standard 
and has abandoned it deliberately. If it is admitted, as 
it must be, that the abandonment was dictated by con- 
siderations of internal policy, and that international 
malice aforethought need not, and indeed ought not, 
to be imputed, it remains true that it has added to 
general instability and further weakened the credit 
structure on which trade still depends. 

Internal considerations govern policy everywhere. 
Mr. Roosevelt, on taking up office, had no alternative 
but to concentrate at the outset on domestic economic 
problems. He was inaugurated at a moment of public 
panic, and something like moral disintegration was 
threatened. But it was inevitable that the programme 
of international action which he at least recognizes to 
be equally important should be adversely affected by 
this preoccupation with internal matters, and that in 
two ways. In the first place, the internal problem has 
largely been one of “ planning,” and State planning tends 
to be predominantly national planning not necessarily 
co-ordinated with international needs. Mr. Roosevelt's 
chief advisor, Professor Moley, emphasized that truth 
rather startlingly in his very isolationist broadcast 
address on Sunday evening. In the second place, Mr. 
Roosevelt, in forcing through his domestic programme, 
has had to draw so heavily upon the power and prestige 
with which he entered on office that each fresh demand 
which he makes upon Congress, unless it has a popular 
appeal, weakens his influence. He still holds courage- 
ously on his course, and he has clearly carried his country 
with him in the notable statements he authorized Mr. 
Norman Davis to make at Geneva on Monday, but 
there will inevitably be risks to run if he attempts to 
take the one further step essential for the success of the 
Economic Conference. 

Just as it was never credible that the Disarmament 
Conference should succeed unless the American Govern- 
ment and the American people had shown themselves 
willing to take a larger share in organizing peace, 
so it is inconceivable that the Economic Con- 
ference can be anything but a tragic failure unless 
the problem of deadweight international debt is solved, 
and solved definitely and finally. It is admittedly not 
on the agenda of the Conference—which includes some 
thirty odd nations whom it does not coneern—and is 
to be dealt with, according to Mr. MacDonald, on its 
outskirts, in those spare minutes which plenipotentiaries 
an snatch from its official business. The atmosphere 
of the Geological Museum—absit omen—will be almost 
unbreathable if, between the first meeting on Junc 12th 
and the next due date for payments to America on 
June 15th, some action is not taken to put inter-allied debts 
into the cold storage to which Reparation was consigned 
at Lausanne. That merely as a first step. We may as 
well prescribe pills for earthquakes as attempt to provide 
for the stabilization of currencies, the restoration of 
international monetary exchange, and the reduction of 
trade barriers of various kinds, if debts are not cancelled 
or reduced to nominal amounts, 
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Experts may and do differ in théir estimates of the 
extent to which Reparation and War Debts were respon- 
sible for world depression, and there would be substan- 
tial support for the proposition that if all other obstacles 
to international trade were removed, and in particular if 
tariffs were reduced and stabilized for a period of years, 
the transfer of quite considerable sums in payment of 
political debts would theoretically not be impossible. In 
practice, however, unless we have a comparatively 
clean slate confidence will not be restored, other 
debts will remain frozen, and tariff barriers will be main- 
tained as protection against what is thought to be an 
unnatural flow of trade. It will be difficult enough under 
the most favourable conditions to adjust international 
commercial indebtedness ;_ it will be impossible with an 
overhanging burden of political indebtedness, not arising 
out of past productive expenditure, but incurred to 


A Changing 


io cannot step twice into the same London,’ 
is an adaptation of the Heracleitian proverb 
which occurs naturally to us as we read the second 
and final Report of the Greater London Regional 
Planning Committee. That vast conglomeration of 
houses and people is in a state of flux more violent 
and more palpable than at any period since the Great 
Fire. Buildings whick were landmarks a year or two 
ago vanish in a season and are replaced. New arterial 
roads girdle it or radiate into the country ; new built-up 
areas appear on the outer fringe; and new factories 
create new industrial districts. Nor can it escape 
attention that this swift change in the character and 
outward appearance of the metropolis is part of a larger 
change which is transforming the whole country. For 
the expansion of London is due not merely to the natural 
increase of population, which is still considerable, but 
to two other causes—the movement of people outwards 
from the congested or commercialized centre into the 
surrounding eountry, and also the pronounced move- 
ment of the population from the old industrial areas in 
the North, now grimly depressed, to the relatively 
prosperous South. The population of the outer Region 
of London increased by more than a million persons 
between 1921 and 1931; and of this number 442,000 
are accounted for by migration from other parts of 
Engiand. London has become a_ powerful magnet 
drawing to itself new industries and the surplus 
population of distant cities. 


Never before in any country has there existed a unit 
of population so vast. It is idle to consider what evils 
might have been avoided if a century ago some single 
and far-sighted body had existed with powers to plan 
its development as an orderly whole. But the outlook 
for the future is not so hopeless as it might be, since 
town-planning authorities have now powers to apply 
control to already developed as well as undeveloped 
areas. The excellent report which Sir Raymond Unwin 
has presented to the Greater London Regional Planning 
Committee might well be taken by every town-planning 
committee as a model statement of the results of expert 
research combined with vision. The adoption of its 
main principles by the Committee is its last expiring 
achievement, for its place will be taken in future by a 
permanent body set up under the new Town and Country 
Planning Act. This body will have the difficult task of 
advising or acting for all the local authorities who 
govern Greater London, about a hundred in number, 
and persuading them to work together in a common 


finance destruction. And if one of the cures for depres- 
sion is a bold policy of expansion, it must be remembered 
that this policy involves the contracting of new debts. 
Lenders will be conspicuously absent if the prelude to 
expansion is repudiation, which has to be contemplated 
in the absence of a reasonable settlement. 

The price of failure at the Economic Conference is so 
ruinous that only the blackest pessimist will have the 
heart to prophesy it. But it is the business of statesmen 
to be forearmed against the worst foreseeable contin- 
gency, and it is to be hoped that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment know what policy they intend to pursue in the event 
of a breakdown. It must be something very different 


from the quasi-Imperial protectionism which they 
have inaugurated, and far more concordant with 
the privileges and duties of the world’s largest 
creditor nation. 


Metropolis 


effort to direct the development and redevelopment of 
the Region. 

The range of problems that have to be considered is 
enormous. There has been a prodigious amount of 
house-building in the outer region during the last ten 
years, yet it is pointed out that this has failed to bring 
relief to the pressure on house room in the central area. 
There are several reasons why the rate of expansion will 
not merely have to be maintained, but greatly increased. 
The flow of immigration shows no falling off, and the 
strong movement now afoot to make an attack on the 
slums is likely to have the effect of transferring some of 
the inhabitants of the overcrowded centre to the outer 
area. More houses, therefore, and ever more houses. 
Where are they to be put? Are they to be allowed to 
overflow inte new, disordered suburbs creeping 
chaotically over the green spaces which still constitute 
the major part of Greater London, or in ribbon develop- 
ment along main roads? The Act has given power for 
schemes to prohibit and regulate building so as to check 
undesirable, sporadic growth and encourage more com- 
pact forms of development. No time should be wasted 
before steps are taken to schedule the land which it is 
proposed should be fixed for use as a “ green girdle ” 
around, and as near as possible to, the fully urbanized 
area. Outside this girdle the land which should be 
allotted for compact building development should be 
defined, allowing unspoilt spaces for playing fields and 
pleasure ground. Every year that is allowed to pass 
without action will diminish these important 
breathing-spaces. 

Now, also, is the critical time for controlling that new 
development of industry which has already led to the 
erection of hundreds of factories around London, and 
especially on the west and north-west. Not merely is 
there a marked tendency towards decentralization of 
industry in the Region, but also many new industries 
which might with advantage have been started in the 
depressed areas of the North have been established in 
the neighbourhood of London. We should like to see 
steps taken to divert new undertakings of this kind to 
other parts of the country, but that, of course, would 
not be within the competence of a Regional Planning 
Committee. That body, however, will find an important 
part of its duties in directing the movement of industry 
within its own borders along the right lines. It is not 
proper that factories should be allowed to clutter up 
the western exits and obstruct the natural development 
of residential areas. The Report suggests the grouping 
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of a number of industrial enterprises on sites specially 
laid out and equipped for the purpose, and the planning 
of the areas around to form part of a complete unit of 
urban development, with residential quarters and 
trading centres combined. 

It is clear that transport is a main factor in all large- 
scale town-planning. The arrangements of houses must 
always have a direct relation to the daily movements 
of the inhabitants. Easy passage from the centre to 
the circumference and the avoidance of congestion are 
more important than almost any other consideration 
in the planning of a region. Arterial roads and lesser 
roads, Tubes, railways and—let it not be forgotten— 


————— 


—= 


water-ways today and air-routes tomorrow are of the 
very essence of the problem. It happens that at this 
moment the London Passenger Transport Board js 
coming actively into being. It cannot be too strongly 
urged upon this body and on the Regional Planning 
Committee that it is their duty to establish the closest 
possible liaison. Town-building and transport are two 
elements in one problem that ought never to be 
separated. Trains and ’bus-routes make the suburbs, 
and suburbs make the trains and ’bus-routes. There 
can be no good regional planning in London or anywhere 
else unless the location and the movement of population 
are treated as one problem. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


HERE is so far very little in the nature of fireworks 
about Mr. Lloyd George’s reminiscences, which the 
Daily Telegraphis at present publishing. Every view of any 
aspect of the War from a new angle is some contribution 
to the objective history that will some day be written, 
But Mr. Lloyd George is the last man to look to for the 
purely objective. He is in effect stating his own case in 
the matter of the long and embittered munitions con- 
troversy in the first twelve months of the War. It is very 
desirable to have it stated, and by the first Minister of 
Munitions himself, but it is well to remember that most 
of the other chief actors in the affair—Kitchener, French, 
von Donop, Asquith, are dead and incapable of all re- 
joinder. The last thing I would suggest is that Mr. Lloyd 
George has taken any advantage of that. But there are 
two sides to most questions, and it does not follow that 
because only one side is stated in this case no other side 
exists. The War Office, I judge, would claim that Mr. 
Lloyd George, appointed Minister of Munitions in May, 
1915, reaped early and considerable benefit from the 
arrangements already made for the expansion of the out- 
put of shells. It is undoubtedly the case that the output 
did expand very soon after the new Minister had taken 
office, but it has always been understood that the first 
Lloyd George shells properly so described were fired at 
the Somme in July, 1916. 
* * * * 

The arrival of Mr. T. V. Soong, the Chinese Finance 
Minister, in this country next week may be an event of 
real importance. Mr. Soong, who is the backbone of the 
Nanking Government, combines with great financial and 
political ability a consistently progressive outlook, 
qualified by a very necessary sense of realities. Both on 
political and commercial grounds it will be a profound 
misfortune if the opportunities offered by personal con- 
tacts between Mr. Soong and British Ministers are not 
exploited to the full. Mr. Soong, like all his family, is a 
Christian, and that in much more than name. The family 
as a whole has a remarkable record. Mr. Soong’s father, 
who was an ordinary sailor, became converted in the 
course of a voyage to. America. He subsequently set up 
a printing-press at which the Bible’ was produced in 
Chinese, built a church and became one of the founders 
of the Y.M.C.A. in China. Of Mr. Soong’s three strikingly 
beautiful sisters, one married Dr. Sun Yat-sen, also a 
Christian; another General Chiang Kai-chek, who 
accepted Christianity in 1931; and the third Dr. H. H. 
Kung, formerly Minister of Industry, who visited this 
country a few weeks ago on a special mission. He, too, 
is a Christian. Add to that the fact that Dr. C. T. Wang, 
the late Foreign Minister, who will inevitably return 
sooner or later to active political life, was a leading 
Y.M.C.A. worker, and it will be seen how remarkable a 
part Chinese Christians have played in the government 
of their country of recent years. 


Even economists must eat, but it is surely not essential} 
for them to eat quite as frequently (or as excessively) as 
members of the Economic Conference seem likely to do 
in their first few days here. The junketing with which 
these affairs are invariably attended, in fact, creates a 
thoroughly bad impression. When the date of the Con- 
ference was fixed it was at once pointed out with satisfac- 
tion that the London season would then be at its height. 
Could incongruity go further? All this is one of the 
penalties of holding conferences away from Geneva. In 
the League city it is no one’s business to give big dinners, 
Consequently, they are seldom given; and everyone is the 
better for it. But the moment a conference is called 
somewhere else the Government of the country con- 
cerned, and various public bodies in it, feel it imperative 
to beat all previous records in the matter of lavish enter- 
tainment. Receptions, where you can make what con- 
tacts you like, and as many, are a different matter from 
dinners, where you can only talk to the persons next you. 


* * * * 


A little item of information, to which no one is likely to 
have paid much attention, in the City columns of last 
week’s papers, is worth more publicity than it has so far 
had. It is to the effect that the Bristol Evening Post, asa 
result of its first year’s work, has paid off its preliminary 
expenses and declared a dividend of 10 per cent. Behind 
that lies a highly encouraging story. When Lord Rother- 
mere descended on Bristol and bought up the Bristol 
Times and Mirror to add to his gramophone regiment, 
practically the whole of the staff of the paper resigned, 
and with help from leading Bristol residents got together 
sufficient capital to start an independent evening paper. 
Their own enthusiasm, coupled with the civic sense 
which in cities like Bristol is often so strong, are reflected 
in the highly satisfactory result achieved at the end of 
the first year’s work, 

* * * * 


If it is part of the function of the Middlesex County 
Eleven to bring cricket into disrepute, their performance 
at Cambridge on Tuesday must be regarded as a brilliant 


contribution towards that achievement: Cambridge, 
having scored 247 and 291 against a first innings score of 
260 by Middlesex, proceeded to knock down the Middlesex 
second innings wickets with some rapidity, bringing 4 
victory for the University well within sight. But Cam- 
bridge counted without Durston and Peebles, who, 
acting it must be presumed on instructions from their 
captain, stayed in for fifty minutes without scoring 4 
single run between them, their twofold object being, 
apparently, to rob the University of a victory and to 
make this doubly sure by preventing the University from 
claiming a new ball, which they could do when the 
innings yielded 200 runs. It is not very difficult to see 
what is wrong with English cricket. JANUS. 
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Is Liberalism Dead ? 


By rue Rr. Hon. H. A. L. Fisner. 


OR the first time in her long history all Germany has 
listened to the voice of an orator. The clear, brief, 
yinging sentences, the musical rhythm, the sanguine and 
truculent message, have worked a miracle. Dazed and 
blinded, the Germans have followed their Orpheus into 
the Fascist pen, destroying in the process whatever of 
liberty was to be found in their immature Parliamentary 
life, in their industrial groups, in their ripe and famous 
Universities. The Jews have been subjected to a perse- 
cution which recalls the bad old German days centuries 
before Napoleon brought them out of the Ghettos, and 
made them citizens of the State. The Semite is not, how- 
ever, the only enemy. All pacifist opinions and inter- 
national leanings are equally proscribed. There has been 
a revival of the absurd racial philosophy of Houston 
Chamberlain, who ranks Christ, Dante and Aquinas 
among the Germans. Professors have even been dis- 
missed from their Chairs for holding Free Trade opinions, 
and official authority assures the country that hence- 
forward all University teachers are, on pain of dismissal, 
tosound the notes of the Nazi creed. 

The Revolution of March 5th, which is distinguished 
by so ruthless a disregard for the principles which the 
civilized world holds to be precious to mankind, is largely 
to be explained by the fear of revolutionary Communism. 
It represents the determination of the German Middle 
Class to maintain its existence as a property-holding 
body with strong national ideals in every way opposed 
to the cosmopolitan doctrines of Moscow. <A people at 
once dispirited and impatient has saluted, without too 
much examination, a leader who promises them unity, 
strength, well-being, and a revival of their former glories. 
It is not, then, diflicult to see why Herr Hitler has scored 
his great success. At no time since the War has Germany 
been firmly governed. At no time has her economic 
position been secure. From the multitudinous ills and 
sores of defeat, unemployment and of economic misery 
the Austrian leader promises a quick and certain libera- 
tion. He offers to the patriot a deliverance from the 
bondage of the Treaties, to the small trader the destruction 
of multiple shops and big Trusts, to the property- 
holder the annihilation of Socialism. Opinion in 
England, while alive to the many honourable motives 
which are enlisted in this new Movement, is right in 
regarding the triumph of Hitlerism as a menacing portent, 
likely, unless better counsels prevail, to result in wide- 
spread calamity for the world. 

The eclipse of Liberalism in Germany, following as it 
does upon the overthrow of constitutional government in 
Russia and Italy, naturally raises the question whether 
Liberalism, as Signor Mussolini contends, has had its day. 
Is Parliamentary Government, involving as it does the 
play and counter-play of so many different vested inter- 
ests and so many varying opinions, adequate to the 
solution of the vast and complicated problems which 
have been bequeathed to us by the convulsions of the War, 
or which arise out of the advance of Science and the 
increasing inter-connexion of the countries of the world ? 
Or is it destined to give way to the Communist plan of a 
Dictatorship for the benefit of the proletariate, or to the 
alternative of a middle-class tyranny organized in the 
assumed interests of the nation as a whole? Each of 
these forms of government, the Bolshevik and_ the 
Fascist, is equally revolutionary, equally callous of the 
interests of the minority. The free exercise of the human 
reason in all questions affecting the life of man in Society 


is under these two forms 
prohibited. 

It is difficult to believe that a country like our own, 
enjoying as it does a fair measure of prosperity and a 
steady tradition of popular government, would long 
tolerate, even if in a moment of aberration it were 
tempted to essay, either of these competing forms of 
tyranny. The spirit of Liberalism is too deeply engrained 
in the character of the English people to endure a dicta- 
torship either of the Left or of the Right. Freedom of 
speech, freedom. of public meeting, freedom from arbi- 
trary arrest or from general search warrants, together 
with the right of challenging on the floor of the House of 
Commons the actions of the Government of the day, are 
privileges which Englishmen will not lightly surrender. 
The attachment of the country to the essentials of a 
Liberal State is shown by the feeling which has been 
excited by the Moscow Trial and by the Hitler Proscrip- 
tions. Sir Austen Chamberlain’s recent speech unques- 
tionably represents the common sentiment of this country 
with regard to the repression of individual liberty in 
Germany. 

In the wider and more important sense in which that 
State can be described as Liberal which conducts its 
public business through open discussion in Parliament 
and the Press, tolerates diversities of opinion, and is 
jealous even of small invasions of personal liberty, 
England will, we suspect, remain true to Liberalism. If, 
however, Liberalism be understood in that narrower 
sense which party warfare has attached to the name, and 
be regarded as a creed essentially bound up with the 
maintenance of Free Trade, then the answer is a great 
deal more doubtful. Whether for good or evil, the world 
seems to be moving forward into a period of managed 
trade. <A certain failure of nerve, similar to that which 
overtook the later Roman Empire and led to the crushing 
State regulations of Diocletian, appears to be affecting 
most governments, including our own, at the present 
moment. Government-planned industry and government- 
planned trade are experiments which will, in varying 
measure, be tried during the next few decades, ultimately, 
perhaps, to be cast aside, like our old system of preferential 
arrangements with the Colonies, when they are found to be 
intolerably obstructive of the free tide of enterprise, or to 
involve a palpable increase in the cost of living to the poor. 

In our country, where the Middle Class is numerous, 
powerful, and well entrenched, the real alternative to the 
Liberalism of Parliamentary Government is a Fascist 
Dictatorship. ‘Though our Trades Unions are stronger 
and wiser than the Trades Unions of the Continent, in a 
contest of foree—should that hateful contingency ever 
arise—they would not prevail against the organized power 
of the English bourgeoisie. Nothing, however, could be 
more calamitous to the future of the Trades Unions than 
that their leaders should raise the Class issue, should dis- 
parage Parliament, or seek to supersede the régime of 
liberty. Those who contemplate a dictatorial revolution 
from the Left should recollect that they may easily be 
anticipated by a similar revolution from the Right. In a 
country like England it is a supreme folly to disparage 
Parliament. It is the best instrument for governing a 
democracy which has ever been invented, and upon its 
continued efficacy in this island the recovery of Liberty 
throughout the world largely depends. 

What is really menacing to Liberalism in the wider 
sense is the revival of the War Spirit in Germany, for 
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there is nothing more infectious than military madness. 
We cannot, of course, cure the Germans of their present 
fever, but we may easily by injudicious utterances help 
to aggravate it. The situation is undoubtedly serious. 
In England the general opinion appears to be that warfare 
waged under modern conditions is destructive of civiliza- 
tion. Unfortunately, many Germans do not believe this. 
They admire war for its own sake, and the more terrible 
war becomes the more eagerly are they willing to salute 
its horrors. The alarming feature about the triumph of 
Hitlerism is that, while offering many good things to the 


e 
Education 
By Proressor 
COTLAND has a long and fine tradition of sound 
education. Even before the Reformation, while 
England had only two Universities, a number not to be 
increased for many centuries, Scotland had three ; and 
the fourth, Edinburgh, was founded before the end of the 
sixteenth century. But the real spring of Scottish educa- 
tional zeal came from the Reformation, drawing its 
inspiration from Calvin, with his fruitful conception of 
the democratic system of education needed for a Christian 
community. Knox’s Book of Discipline, proposed to the 
Estates immediately after the Reformers’ triumph, in 
1561, contemplated a national scheme of education in 
schools open to all classes, a scheme which, however 
imperfectly carried out at the time, has always remained 
2a goal for the Scottish nation. <A definite step towards 
this goal was taken by tie Revolution Parliament in 
1696, which ‘ statuted and ordained that every parish 
in the Realm should provide a commodious schoolhouse 
and should pay a moderate stipend to a schoolmaster.” 
To that Act Scotland chiefly owes her breed of village 
dominies, familiarized to us by Scott, who spread the 
rudiments, and in some cases much more, of sound 
earning among the whole people. This was the case in 
Scotland for over a century and a half,when England had 
few facilities for education except such schools as Eton, 
Westminster, Winchester and Harrow and the old gram- 
mar schools that catered only for the nobility, gentry and 
upper middle class. 

Even up to the end of the nineteenth century 
Seotland had kept the lead, for she had already 
adopted in 1872 the county organization of educational 
facilities not attained by the sister country till the 
beginning of this century. During a large part of this 
period Scotland was also ahead in the higher branch of 
University education. In the eighteenth century and the 
early part of the nineteenth, while Cambridge, and still 
more Oxford, were steeped in sloth and privileged incom- 
petence, two at least of the Scottish Universities, Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, had set their houses in order and 
could boast of great teachers such as Hutcheson, Adam 
Smith, Sir William Hamilton, Dugald Stewart, John 
Wilson (Christopher North) and Aytoun; while Edin- 
burgh had inaugurated the best medical school in the 
United Kingdom. It is hardly surprising that with these 
advantages Scotsmen descended on the richer 
country or on India and the colonies like a cloud of 
locusts and soon gained positions for which their educa- 
tion fitted them much better than that of Englishmen of 
the same class, or that the great intellectual awakening 
of Britain at the end of the eighteenth century should 
have started in the northern kingdom. Small wonder, 
too, that, in the early part of the last century, the en- 
lightened parents of such men as Melbourne, Palmerston, 
Lord John Russell and Darwin should have chosen Edin- 
burgh for their sons’ first University training. 


poor 


German people, it appears for the moment to exult in their 
moral severance from the rest of the world. No one can 
mistake its military tendency, or fail to see that the Way 
Spirit is once more in the saddle. Europe, however, 
which has surmounted many anxious crises in the past, 
may survive the present boisterous and bloodthirsty 
phase of Hitlerism. Intelligence may resume its reign, 
The last official declarations from Berlin and Geneva are 
more encouraging. It is far too soon to despair of the 
peace of the Continent, and so long as peace is pre- 
served, the battle of liberty may yet be won. 


in Scotland 


Basti WILitams. 


The tendency of Scottish education still, to a certain 
extent, is, as it was most emphatically in the past, to aim 
more than the English system at the development of 
individuality both in school and University. Except for 
the five ‘ Public Schools,” Fettes, Loretto, Glenalmond, 
Merchiston and St. Leonard’s, which have been aptly 
termed merely English schools in partibus, all the Scottish 
schools are day schools (sometimes with semi-ollicial 
hostels for the few pupils coming from a distance), so that 
the pupils still retain the special influences of their homes 
to a far greater extent than large sections of the school 
community in England. In the Universities this con- 
tinuous home influence is not possible to the same extent, 
though in Glasgow, Edinburgh and Aberdeen many 
students can and do live in their own homes. Of the 
remainder the great majority have no close community 
life such as is one of the chief factors in the training at 
Oxford and Cambridge. It is true that during the present 
century some attempts have been made through the 
Universities or by private enterprise to introduce the 
hostel system, especially for women, but the following 
figures for the year 1931-2 show how few students that 
system touches. 


Total Hostel Total Hostel 
men places women places 
students. for men. students. for women, 
St. Andrews 616 about 91 343 about 130 
Glasgow 3.976 10) 1,590 RF fa 
Aberdeen 887 None 427 very few 
Edinburgh 3,046 about 150 1,195 about 350 


The fact is that, with the men at any rate, the system of 
community life is never likely to take a strong hold. The 
Scottish students have a long tradition of sturdy indepen- 
dence and resent anything like the control, however light, 
inevitable in any hostel system. Apart from the discipline 
at University lectures they like to feel free to order their 
own lives. Moreover with a large proportion of Scottish 
students the question of expense has to be considered. A 
single room in lodgings, possibly shared with another, and 
the utmost frugality in diet, suit the purses of many better 
than even the most economically run hostel. There may 
not perhaps be many now as poor as Edinburgh students 
we hear of in the last century who depended largely on the 
hag of meal brought from their homes at the beginning of 
the single long term and renewed only once at the mid- 
term “* meal-Monday,” or who managed to live at a total 
weekly cost, including lodging, of 6s. 9d. or even 5s. ; but 
even now it may be figuratively said that some tenui 
meditantur avena. There are also in Edinburgh some 
students, as there are many in the Canadian and American 
Universities, who, in their zeal for Jearning, support 
themselves without any expense to their parents by 
taking paid jobs which they somchow manage to fit in with 
their University lectures, like the student at MeGill who 
worked on the night train between Ottawa and Montreal 
before his daily lectures, or the medical student who sup- 
ported himself by blacking boots in a shoe-shine parlour, 
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Compared with undergraduates. of Oxford and 
Cambridge the students at Scottish Universities may 
seem somewhat lacking in polish and in a knowledge of 
some of the amenities of life. This is partly due to the 
fact that the somewhat aggressive angularity and 
independence of the young in Scotland is not smoothed 
out at such an early stage as in our public schools and old 
Universities by close and constant intercourse with their 
fellows. Nor is there such a high level of ability and 
originality as is to be found in Oxford and Cambridge ; 
but that is largely due to the fact that the best pupils in 
the Scottish schools tend to go to the latter with the help 
of scholarships and bursaries. On the other hand, the 
gencral level of attainment and industry in the Scottish 
Universities is unquestionably higher than at Oxford and 
Cambridge. Practically all the students of Scotland 
come with the definite object of preparing themselves for 
the hard struggle of life by making the most of their 
chances of acquiring knowledge and judgement by their 
University course, or at lowest of obtaining a degree 


respectable enough to help them to a profitable employ- 
ment. Few, if any, come to the University simply to 
have a good time. This seriousness of purpose also in 
the long run is apt to wear down the initial uncouthness 
which characterizes some of the students, for the Scotsman 
as a rule, largely owing to his real appreciation of the 
humanities, is a great gentleman. Nay more, this love 
of polite learning spreads throughout the nation, sweeten- 
ing and giving a tone to the humblest lives. In England 
still, it must be sorrowfully admitted, one would be 
intensely surprised if a taxi-driver pointed out to you 
the window in Whitehall whence Charles I stepped out to 
his execution. In Edinburgh it appears quite natural 
for a *bus conductor to discuss Knox’s attitude to Mary or 
for a corporation servant to cap a quotation, or even for an 
engine-minder at a neighbouring shale mine to possess a 
library of several hundred books, including translations 
from the Greek classics, and actually a copy of Amadis de 
Gaul to be read before embarking on “ that laughable 
book,” Don Quivot:. 


Mechanization and Progress 


By Proressor T. E. Grecory. 


[fn article by Mr. Dennis Robertson on “* Is Mechanization a Danger ? 


HOPE that my readers will remember that delicious 

ending of Chapter LIV of Pride and Prejudice, 
where the beautiful Miss Bennet is trying to persuade 
herself and the lively but incredulous Elizabeth that she 
is not in love with Mr. Bingley. ‘“ How hard it is in 
some cases to be believed,” she sighs, only to be met 
by the retort: ‘* And how impossible in others!” How 
hard, indeed, do economists strive to persuade them- 
selves and others that machinery and mechanization are 
a curse, and how hard it is to resist the conviction that 
they are arguing against their almost instinctive feeling 
that only by the aid of machinery and mechanization 
will the bulk of mankind ever be able to lift itself above 
the level of a brutalized endurance and acceptance of a 
purely animal existence! Three generations ago John 
Stuart Mill complained that the invention of machinery 
had not succeeded in taking even an hour’s labour off 
the shoulders of the workers : today his more pessimistic 
successors are trembling lest a single hour’s labour 
should not remain to be done. The resolution of this 
paradox is not difficult. If attention is concentrated on 
the immediate difficulties which are raised by the progress 
of mechanization, it is difficult not to be pessimistic : 
if the secular progress of humanity is considered, it is 
difficult to avoid a feeling of exultation at the pro- 
gressive lifting of the curse of Adam. The same observer 
of the same events may, therefore, as the mood takes 
him, be cither optimistic or pessimistic on this particular 
subject. My own predominant feeling is that mechaniza- 
tion is something which cannot be resisted, nor should 
we try to resist it, if we could. 

I know that this conclusion will be violently challenged, 
and for more than one reason. There is still all too 
prevalent the feeling that there is virtue in work for its 
own sake, irrespective of what the nature of that work 
is. There is the romantic delusion that in the days 
before mechanization men found a joy in their work 
which they have since lost; above all, there is the 
fecling that though the mechanization achieved up to 
date is on balance desirable, the further changes which 
are in progress are on balance undesirable. This feeling 
that change in the future is undesirable, though changes 
Which have taken place in the past have been beneficial, 
must be as old as mankind itself—but let us beware 


of judging so all-embracing a phenomenon as mechaniza- 
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tion by standards such as these. It is at least significant 
that the era of mechanization is coincident with the era 
of the ideal of working-class emancipation: that until 
machinery and the use of mechanical power came to 
the aid of men—that is, until the seventeenth and 
cighteenth centuries—slavery and serfdom in one or 
other of their many forms was the fate of the great 
majority of mankind. Because labour was a curse, the 
labourer was unfree: no free person would voluntarily 
submit to the intolerable strain of a world in which 
machinery and mechanical power were unknown. To 
read some of the utterances of our “ literary gents,” 
they sigh for the days when they could have cultivated 
their gardens with the sole aid of their toe and _finger- 
nails, first, because they possessed no other gardening 
tools, and secondly, because they possessed no scissors. 
Creative work is an end in itself: even moderate physical 
labour may be a joy, but a world without machinery 
and without mechanical power would) mean an 
intolerable slavery for those who could survive in 
it. In fact, without mechanization, the greater part 
of the world’s existing population would never have 
been born. 

That mechanization must result in a net saving of cost 
per unit of output is obvious : since, if this were not the 
result, the whole process would come to an end. In con- 
sidering the social effects of mechanization, however, it 
is very easy altogether to misconceive the relationship of 
the process to the chances of employment. Attention is 
concentrated upon the issue whether a particular inven- 
tion takes place in an industry the demand for the product 
of which is so elastic that the resultant cheapening of the 
output increases the consumption so much that the 
aggregate number of persons employed increases beyond 
the old limit, or whether the demand conditions are such 
that the chances of employment contract, in which case 
the problem of transferring labour at once arises. Now, 
if one thinks only along this line, the conclusion is 
almost inevitable that labour in the aggregate must be 
pushed into steadily less attractive lines of work : as the 
frontier is pushed into the unknown area into which 
mechanization has not yet penetrated, the rewards 
offered become progressively less. I do not think, how- 
ever, that this is the only way of looking at the problem. 
The kiad-of world which mechanization crea€es differs in 
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kind and not merely in degree, from an unmechanized 
world—all sorts of things are done, affording all sorts of 
chances of employment, directly and indirectly, which 
would be simply impossible without machinery and 
mechanical power. Labour is not merely driven into the 
marginal occupations, but the whole scale of demand for 
all kinds of labour is altered, because the whole economic 
world is a different one. Apart from this fundamental 
point, it appears to me that some pessimists overlook the 
fact that not all kinds of inventions,even in the modern 
world, take place in industries the demand for whose 
products is inelastic—is this true of the radio or the 
motor-car, for instance? Again, some inventions are 
not labour-saving, but capital-saving, and take place in 
industries in which ab initio, there was no competition 
between capital and labour for employment. The tele- 
graph did not displace any labour at all when it was first 
introduced, and improvements in telegraphy, which 
economize capital, can only be said to affect the employ- 
ment of labour in very indirect ways, if at all. 

Cheap optimism is, of course, entirely out of place in 
discussing a social phenomenon on such as mechanization. 
That there is such a thing as “ technological unemploy- 
ment” is not to be denied, and if the process of 
mechanization is to go on unhampered by a new era of 


-aecelerated. 


machine-smashing, it‘ must be faced frankly. The first 
condition of remedial action is the realization that the 
pace of mechanization is itself a function of the level of 
wage-rates ruling at any moment of time, and that where 
labour and capital are directly competitive, a reduction 
in the rate of interest involves a short-run reduction of 
wage-rates if the process of replacement is not to be 
A second condition of remedial action is 
the realization that as society gets richer through mech- 
anization the case for direct employment of labour by the 
State in the provision of common services becomes in- 
creasingly stronger: the third condition is increased 
flexibility, so that displaced labour can move into new 
occupations freely. I do not think it is open to question 
that in recent years, as indeed in the past, mechanization 
has resulted in a great deal of undeserved suffering and 
hardship being experienced by particular groups and 
individuals : at the same time it would be foolish to 
overlook the immense improvement in the standard of 
life which has taken place even in the last decade by the 
use of mass-production methods. On balance the gain 
is greater than the loss, and-nothing but harm can come 
from the attempt to picture the situation exclusively in 
terms of diminishing chances of employment and of 
social suffering. 


The Scotsman’s View of England 


By Moray McLaren. 


ISTORY and geography, between them, have 
seldom contrived anything more amusingly inap- 
propriate than when they decided that the English 
and Scottish nations should share the same island. The 
old days of warfare over their holdings in that island are 
long past. The border-line where the traveller passes 
from the jurisdiction of English law into Scots has now 
been fixed for centuries, and there is no “ actual ”’ cause 
for dispute between the two parts of Great Britain. 
Yet there is an essential and profound difference between 
the true Scot and the true Englishman, which is none 
the less real because an indeterminate creature described 
as British has been produced as a result of the 
compromise. 

There is an English point of view and there is a Scottish. 
That the conflict between them is becoming less obvious 
is no sign that they are drawing closer together. It is 
merely that one side is winning. The gulf is as wide 
as ever it was; it is only that more people are crossing 
it by a bridge—from the Scottish side. 

Immediately one talks about the Scottish point of 
view and the English point of view, one is involved in 
an unblushing generalization. It is only necessary to think 
of the Scots who sincerely admire the English, of those who 
sincerely detest them, of those who are jealous of them, 
of those who do not understand them but blindly follow 
them, of those who have wisely picked out the most 
admirable and most lovable English qualities and ignore 
the rest (full knowing that it exists) to be alarmed at 
the task. But in a volume as long even as a modern 
novel, it would be impossible not to generalize on such 
a subject. 

When the Scot finds himself in contact with England 
for the first time he is involved in a greater confusion 
of emotions than he would be upon visiting a country 
more geographically distant. The warmth, the richness, 
the lusciousness, symbolized in the fat green meadows, 
the slow streams and the red brick houses, the soft 
harmonious colours all around him (so different from the 
sharp contrasts between the sombreness and the splen- 


dours of his native land), the drab, monotonous squalor 
of the London streets (again so different from the aban- 
doned horror of the Scottish slums), the easy pleasant 
manners, never reserved, never voluble, never quiet, 
never excited, of the inhabitants—what does he think 
of these? He is in a continual state of not knowing 
whether to admire or to be irritated. So many problems 
that have worried him and his country as long as he 
can remember seem to be solved so easily here. And yet, 
are they solved? Are they not merely forgotten, or 
indeed never thought about at all? Are these southern 
English supremely wise, or are they just stupid and 
lucky ? Poor fellow, how is he to decide ?. The majority 
of us, I think, never decide at all. We just, if we continue 
to be Scots, go on admiring and being irritated by turns; 
we never understand you. 

Now for a few points of that admiration and irritation. 
It may surprise some Englishmen to learn that one of 
the most maddening things about you in our eyes is 
your slowness. You who have traditionally and good- 
humouredly laughed at us for our canniness and our 
deliberation, are to us slow to the point of exasperation 
in picking up the thread of an argument. You are 
slow in anger and slow in love. You are slow in showing 
passionately, obviously your emotion; you are equally 
slow, if I may so put it, in concealing it. You have 
to us an astonishing power of avoiding extremes, which 
is a part of this slowness. Your good men are lovable 
but not adorable, your bad men are despicable but not 
detestable, your virtues will lead you to Heaven on your 
feet, but you will never fly there. Your sins may bear 
you down, but will seldom make you sink—for there 
must be few Englishmen wicked enough to go to Hell. 
The Scottish drunkard is a terrifying maniac; the 
English one is only a sot. 

These sweeping comparisons, so it seems to us north: of 
the Border, could go on for ever, and there is little point 
in multiplying the differences between an equable tem- 
perament and a passionate one. Nevertheless, it is 
difficult to avoid the temptation whenever one discusses 
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the matter with Englishmen of reiterating this argument. 
It is the only one that almost annoys him, for he does not 
like his settled convictions to be shaken, and he has long 
held that he comes from a gay, vivacious southern race, 
and that we are dour and without feeling. 

At the same time this very equability of temperament 
in the English comes from something that we envy. We 
are not really happy to be in an almost endless state of 
questioning. We quite genuinely admire that placidity 
ef temperament which can allow you to be so certain of 
yourselves that you can be garrulous about nothing, 
good-humoured about everything, and easy-mannered 
to everyone. Many of us are sent to school in various 
ways in your land, to learn the civilized forms in which 
you express that placidity. Even when we have learnt it 
we admire it all the more, because we know that with you 
it is natural, with us it is acquired. To take two ex- 
tremes, the exquisite politeness of a Highlander is a tense, 
emotional affair: the easy familiarity of a Cockney is 
something quite careless and unconscious. 

Dunbar exclaimed in his famous poem : 


** London, thou art the flour of cities all ” 


and many Scotsmen since him have echoed his sentiments, 
though less poetically. They have been amazed, be- 
mused, enchanted by the vastness, the wealth and the 
ease of England’s capital. But in their very enchantment 
they have always been conscious of something that is 
strange to them. The romantic clement in them has been 
attracted, the hard clear passionate side of them has, if 
they have been true Scots, repelled them from London, 
and made them feel more at home despite the thousand 
difliculties of language, culture and dress in the city of 
Paris, or indeed, in any provincial French town. 


As long as there remains anything Scottish in a Scots- 
man’s temperament he will be a wondering stranger in 
London. It is for this reason that some of the best and 
most sensitive appreciations of the London Genius have 
come from the pens of Scottish journalists who are daily 
employed by the great English newspapers to record the 
process of events in London. Sometimes these apprecia- 
tions get further than the columns of a journal, and then 
we have something like the London Perambulator, by 
James Bone—a book which has perhaps more tenderly 
enshrined than any other the very essence of the great 
town. It is difficult to imagine a cockney, even an Eng- 
lishman, taking at once so detached and so amiable a 
view of London. A Frenchman would have been brilliant 
about it, an American might have been smart, a German 
interminable, but I boldly assert that none but a Scotsman 
could have written the London Perambulator. 

And so here we are strangers within your gates, and 
strangers hovering without them. Sometimes we are an 
intolerable nuisance to you, sometimes we are of use. We 
are becoming less of each, for, as I said before, the Scottish 
point of view is weakening, and the English, under the 
guise of the British, is strengthening. The very know- 
ledge that the Scottish attitude towards life is weakening 
may yet stimulate the essentially Scottish elements in 
this little ragged Northern country of ours into life. I 
hope so. For it will be a tragedy for the pattern 
of European life when and if the last Scotsman holding 
Scottish views and Scottish loyalties and loves comes 
wandering into England to be confused, amazed, attracted 
and repelled by the infuriating and charming English 
Genius—a Genius more foreign to him than any other in 
Europe. 


Limelight and Letters 


By Morn. 


T has long been a popular fallacy that the author is, 
by virtue of his profession, a more _ interesting 
ereature than the rest of us. His calling has been invested 
with an ez officio glamour; always excepting lighthouse- 
keepers, arctic explorers, and the fairly large class of men 
who claim to have been in the Secret Service, there is 
no one who arouses a more spontaneous and a more irra- 
tional interest than the writer. However newt-like his 
exterior, however sparse his conversation, anyone who 
admits to having adopted a literary career is looked upon 
by the romantically minded with a sort of awe. Most 
people are romantically minded. 

All fallacies are bad, and this one, though morc silly 
than dangerous, has an insidious effect upon literary 
people ; for these, finding themselves in a false position, 
are forced to consolidate it, which they do principally by 
talking shameless nonsense about their Work, and by 
wearing monochromatic ties. It was therefore en- 
couraging to note, within the last two or three years, that 
a steady rise in the quantity, coinciding with a rapid fall 
in the quality, of contemporary letters was lowering the 
status of the writer. To be literary was no longer to be a 
lion ; the author was losing his aura. This was a healthy 
state of affairs. 

In this connexion, however, a most unfortunate deve- 
lopment has recently taken place. The world has 
suddenly discovered that literary circles possess immense 
dramatic value. Though I suppose this development 
Started with The Barretts of Wimpole Street, its full 
gravity has only just become apparent. Mr. Cochran’s 
production of Wild Decembers reveals a situation the 
implications of which can no longer be ignored. Let us 
examine it. 


To reconstruct the lives of the Great has always been a 
legitimate and honourable practice among dramatists. 
Royalty heads most casts in Elizabethan playbills, and 
tonight Richard IL treads boards on which Napoleon 
campaigned a year ago. There is no need to multiply 
examples. The resurrection of a dead lion is on the face 
of it more likely to please than the parthenogenesis of 
contemporary popinjays, and the Illustrious Dead are 
fair game to any playwright who does not regard them as 
vieux jeu. 

But now comes this new and alarming trend in the 
vogue for historical drama. The captains and the kings 
are outmoded ; it is the Giants of English Literature who 
are all the rage. First the poct Browning and his relations 
by marriage ; then, in a sudden rush, Francis Thompson, 
Sir Walter Scott, and the Bronté sisters ; and now more 
Bronté sisters. What the devil are the Brontés doing 
before two West End galleries ?. That district which has 
been beautifully termed London’s Pleasure-Zone is 
becoming infested with reincarnations of these gifted 
novelists. They bid fair to rank as the Tiller Girls of the 
legitimate stage. 

Nor ean we hope that things will go no further. Whether 
we like it or not, we are in for a run of plays about writers. 
The entertainment industry knows a good thing when it 
sees one, and seldom sees anything else for some time. 
The author will have such an innings on the stage as the 
sheik, the gangster and the aviator have in turn enjoyed 
* Ah, did you once see Shelley plain ? ”’ 
will take on a new significance when it becomes 
possible to see him in other ways: twopence 
coloured, for instance. What is going to be the effect 
of this ? 
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The effect on the public I do not care about, for they 
can look after themselves. But the effect—the inevitable 
effect—on contemporary men of letters no one can view 
without misgivings. For they will say to themselves : 
“If this craze for dramatizing the lives of the literary 
persists, we ourselves may one day have our turn upon 
the stage.” And they will say so not without reason. 
For if people will go in 1933 to see a play about Francis 
Thempson, it follows—or it should follow—that in 2033 
they will go to see a play about T. S. Eliot. The Sitwells 
of Bloomsbury ought to be a big success, and under the 
title of Joad of Joad Hall a play might be written well 
calculated to appeal to the children of the future. 

Fame is a fickle jade, and the author who entrusts his 
posthumous reputation to his works alone cannot be 
confident that he will escape neglect, for he who aims at 
the tastes of posterity draws a bow at a venture. But it 
is now apparent that he has a second string to that bow. 
His life may earn for him the immortality denied to his 
works. If future generations find no place for him upon 
their shelves, they may welcome him before their foot- 
lights. Henceforth, in a literary career, life will loom as 
large as letters ; a broken heart will atone for any number 
of split infinitives. 


That is the situation as it presents itself to the writer 
of today, and clearly there is only one way in which he 
‘an meet it. He must live dramatically. A very much 
greater part of his time than heretofore must be devoted 
to hopeless love-affairs ; to sudden journeys with exotie 
destinations; to startling acts of munificence in respect of 
hated rivals, young geniuses, faithful amanuenses, and 
others ; to nervous breakdowns and gallant recoveries ; 
to bitter jesting in the society of distinguished people 
whose names will look well among the minor characters. 
... The popular fallacy that the author is, by virtue 
of his profession, a more interesting creature than the 
rest of us will be a fallacy no longer. 

His life will be exacting and too seldom, I fear, re- 
spectable: a long rehearsal for a leading réle. One 
shudders to think of the sufferings which he will be 
obliged to inflict, not only on himself, but on his nearest, 
whom he cannot (for the sake of a strong second act) 
afford to call his dearest. There is indeed only one aspect 
of the matter which we can view with equanimity, and 
even with gratification. JI/e won't have so much time to 
write. His output will be less. There will be fewer books, 

Beside which great boon to the community, what does 
his own misery matter ? 


The Outlook for Scottish Industry 


By Sir James Lirucow. 


COTLAND has for long been regarded as one of the 
principal industrial districts of the British Isles. 
She owes that position partly to natural advantages in 
the shape of abundant supplies of fuel situated in proxi- 
mity to excellent harbours giving access to the trade 
routes of the world, and partly to the genius of her 
people, whose inventive skill, vigour and thrift enabled 
them to play a leading part in the industrial developments 
of the nineteenth century. 

In considering contemporary activity in Scotland, it is 
well to keep these facts in view, and to inquire to what 
extent the present situation differs from the past. It 
must be admitted that while natural advantages still 
remain, they no longer by themselves give us the same 
pre-eminence. The use of oil as a fuel, the development 
of water power, the discovery of important new coal- 
fields in England as well as in other parts of the world, 
and the intensive development of land and air transport, 
all tend to render our industrial position less secure. 
Moreover, the natural tendency of foreign countries, and 
even of our own Dominions, to make themselves eco- 
nomically self-sufficient, has equally reacted to the 
special disadvantage of the heavier branches of British 
‘ndustry—the branches in which Scotland has hitherto 
been particularly active. 

On the human side, the immense prosperity enjoyed 
by British Industry in the half-century of expansion 
culminating in the World War, and perhaps even more 
the entirely spurious and demoralizing prosperity of the 
War years and of the post-War boom, did much to under- 
mine the characteristics of vigour and thrift upon which 
the economic prosperity of Scotland was built. The 
people of Scotland have borne their full share in the 
shaping of a mistaken industrial policy which has set up 
standards for the British people regardless of our ability 
to sell our goods in the world’s markets, but they have 
suffered to an exceptional degree from the resulting 
cloud which has overshadowee British Industry for the 
last decade. 

A closer analysis of the situation also discloses that 
while fully and profitably occupied in the old-established 
heavy industries, catering largely for an overseas demand, 


Scotland was slow to develop the lighter, more domestic 
manufactures which have followed upon the scientific 
development of electricity and the internal-combustion 
engine. Our industries have therefore benefited only to a 
relatively small extent from the higher standard of 
domestic purchasing power which Britain has so far 
been able to maintain. 

Depressed as our basic industries have been, and still 
are, it must not be imagined that the Scottish people 
are continuing to meet their difficulties in any apathetic 
or fatalistic spirit. Industrial recovery is dependent on 
the courageous and wise leadership of the three main 
parties to our national life—the Capitalist who provides 
the resources for initiating and carrying on our industries, 
great and small; the Trades Union leader who, by wise 
advice, may maintain conditions of stability which are 
within the reasonable possibilities of industry to provide ; 
the Public Administrator whose power to stimulate 
enterprise is specially important at the present time, 
when serious discouragement is arising from restrictions 
and financial burdens which come within his province to 
adjust. Useful endeavours are being made in Scotland 
to stimulate every section of the community to an under- 
standing of its responsibilities to the future of industry, 
and thus to develop in the Scottish people the will to 
create economic prosperity. 

While the mass of the Scottish people, particularly 
since the War, have failed to appreciate that industry is 
a tender plant upon whose fruits the entire Scottish 
nation depends for its very existence, the man in the 
street is slowly grasping that fact, and is beginning to 
understand that his efforts are required to overcome our 
troubles. Notable steps are being taken by individual 
initiative, enterprise and courage to expand particular 
businesses. Successful efforts are being made to produce 
the goods for which Scotland has become famous at costs 
within our customers’ capacity to pay. We now know 
that this is the only way open to us for the expansion of 
employment. 

It is idle to look to the heavy industries alone to 
maintain our people at anything approaching the stan- 
dards of comfort to which they have become accustomed. 
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It is idle to look for a recovery in Shipbuilding and 
Engineering to pre-War volume. These works were 
largely engaged upon the construction of armaments—an 
industry which the leading statesmen of all countries, 
backed by world public opinion, are making progressive 
efforts to curtail. It is equally idle to imagine that we can 
reverse the tendency for other nations to produce for 
themselves many of the goods which they formerly pur- 
chased from us. Our people are becoming conscious that 
the old attributes of inventive skill, vigour and thrift are 
more necessary today than they ever were if we are to 
search out fresh activities for our great industrial popula- 
tion, and so regain our fame as a hive of industry worthy 
of the Empire to which we belong. 

The present is indeed an appropriate time for recon- 
sideration of our objectives. Baulked of an unlimited 
outlet abroad for the products of our factories, we must 
take advantage of the change of sentiment which tends 
to support our own home trade. Scottish industrialists 
are already actively engaged in taking advantage of 
recent political events which give them opportunities 
for producing goods to meet the requirements of our own 
population, The change-over required on the part of 
management and operatives from heavy export goods to 
domestic requirements is a relatively hard task for Scot- 
land. It is nevertheless being tackled with energy and 
with no small success. 

The results of our recent endeavours may be shown by 
passing the present position of our principal industries 
rapidly in review. In coal we are definitely regaining our 
export position, In iron and steel we are able to compete 


on level terms in regard to the better quality of products 
for which we are well situated. In engineering and ship- 
building our technical advances in efficiency and economy 
of operation keep us in the forefront of the market—even 
if that market is a restricted one. In the textile trade 
our well-known specialities, which appeal to the taste of 
a discerning public all over the world, are being fully 
exploited. In agriculture public and private steps 
towards reorganization assure us at least of improved 
home markets. In the chemical trade some branches are 
developing favourably in Scotland. In our lighter indus- 
tries one has only to refer to thread, foodstuffs—espe- 
cially biscuits—tobacco, automatic electric switches, and 
a host of other scientific specialities, to appreciate that 
we are ready for future expansion. 

While it is impossible to conclude from recent increased 
activity that a definite improvement has actually set in, 
signs are not lacking that depression of spirit at least is 
passing away. The people of Scotland well know that 
income derived from gilt-edged securities, public appoint- 
ments and the dole will not rebuild their trade nor provide 
happy homes for their children. They know that the need 
of the hour is confidence; confidence in themselves; con- 
fidence to use their money, their brains, and their muscles 
with honesty and energy in industrial work. We may 
be assailed by doubt whether the British statesmen’s dis- 
regard for the crushing burdens which their social policy 
heaps upon our export trade may not have inflicted irre- 
parable damage before the inevitable revival takes place, 
but I believe that on equal terms Scotland is today ready 
to take her share in the trade*of the world. 


The Bridge 


By New M. Guyyn. 


ONALD’S father was responsible for English in a 

large secondary school in a Scots industrial town, 

a slight fair man who at irregular intervals told the 

barber he would have nothing on his hair. When walking 

through a field he would take his son’s hand, for he 

always appeared cool and unhurried and was rather given 
to staring through sailor-blue eyes. 

This particular summer, Donald, who was eleven years 
old, had quite a lot of freedom, for in the Highland town 
to which they had come for the vacation, his father had 
run into an old college acquaintance, named Murray, 
who taught science but whose passion was for * 
logical research.”” It was, for example, quite a simple 
affair for Murray to explain specifically why Shelley came 
to write the singular things he did write. Donald’s father 
thought that what Shelley wrote had also a certain interest 
in or for itself. ‘* I know,” said Murray, “and I'll tell 
you exactly why you think so.” In no time they were 
having great talks, wandering about or sitting on a wall 
ora bank. Actually, however, Donald’s father mostly 
listened, and when he did not quite agree said ** Um,” 
while his eyes gazed remotely over a meadow. 

It was out of such subtle indications of resistance that 
Murray first got his theory. In acute ways he pursued 
it, for he was a bright, intelligent analyst, until the 
appalling truth seemed to lie veiled before him like a 
hidden vice. 

So young Donald left them on a seat by a cemetery and 
wandered along a path that passed near a farm cottage 
beside which two men were quarrelling. ‘ You can 
whistle for it,” said one. ‘ By God,” said the other, 
following him, “ Pil make you whistle out of the crooked 
side of your mouth.” They disappeared behind the 
Steading. 


* psycho- 


His old college fellow was a secret poet ! 


Phe path at last climbed up a steep wooded bank and 


Donald found himself by a slow-winding waterway. It. 
was lovely and quiet here. The banks on each side were 
golden with broom and whin taller and thicker than ever 
Donald had seen. There was a scent that came up to 
him and went away in a mysterious fashion. The scent, 
although elusive, had yet a thickness in it that might 
have choked him if it.had stayed. He pursued it tenta- 
tively in a world that had waked out of a drowsy afternoon 
and become watchful. The water was clear and still. 
There was not a human being anywhere. The birds sang 
in notes extraordinarily loud and challenging. The 
And the thousands of 
golden flowers, all packed together like swarming bees, 
dazzled the eyes. Donald listened and became watchful, 
too, and faintly dazed about the forehead. 

He might have hummed to himself and run away back ; 
but he didn’t, though he was now excited with the fear of 
something about to happen to him. And then as he 
stepped carefully along his heart gave a leap. Through 
the clear water towards him came a great grey-backed 
It swam slowly with a lazy movement of the 
It had a white patch on its side and on the 
top of its head. He saw its eyes, and its mouth kept 
opening whitely as if it had half a crown in it. Donald 
could not move because he was rigid with fear of this 
beast that was not a beast but an apparition, 
touched the stones blindly beneath his feet ; its back fin 
cut the water; it wriggled clumsily, disturbing the water 


colour of the scent was yellow. 


salmon. 
whole body. 


Its nose 


to a faint panic, and set off again. 
But Donald could not set off blindly. 
him, as curiosity holds fear by cramping it. 


The bank held 
He saw the 
moving angle in the water. The nose of the angle touched 
There was a disturbance on the surface. 
It hung about 


the other side. 
But the beast did not start back again. 
that off side, quietly engaged on its strange business. 
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What could that business be ? What awful seeret thing 
yas it doing? If Donald could have tiptoed over a bridge, 
he would have ... Swallowing his heart out of his 
throat and panting a little, he looked about him. Rising 
out of the golden broom beside him was a black board 
with great white letters : 
WHISTLE 
FOR 
BRIDGE. 

Donald stared at the board. 

But in a little while he assured himself that the board 
could hardly be enchanted because it was too real. It 
just meant to whistle for the bridge. Yet he was 
frightened to whistle for it, as any grown person might 
very well be frightened to create something out of nothing. 
For already he knew how the bridge weuld come. It 
would spring out of the thick bushes beyond the gorse 
on the other side and curve in a great dark arch over to 
his side. But the temptation was terrible. It nearly made 
him sick with excitement. And at first he was safe 
enough because his lips were so dry that they could make 
no sound. Then his lips moistened themselves, and he 
had to become extremely careful, so that, to begin with, 
he made only the very tiniest whistles. The whistles grew 
bigger, and at last in a mad frenzy he whistled all he 
could. Nothing happened. Not a thing. He whistled 
again. And again. No arch invaded the sky. He was 
safe! Until all in a flash he knew what was wrong: he 
had to whistle out of the crooked side of his mouth. The 
crooked side was for him the right side. Try as he might, 
the right side would produce nothing but breath. Quite 
by accident, however, the left side of his mouth gave a low 
mysterious whistle, and at once the earth responded in a 
hissing sound. 

The sound was well down, but it was coming up— and 
up—it was coming upon him from behind .. . 

It was a steamer, with a slim bow cocked up on the 
water. She had grey coils of rope and black buoys on her 





decks. A man stood near the little house, broad-shoul- 
dered as a whaler. He saw the white scared face by the 
board and smiled and pulled a string. At once there was 
a hollow, shattering whistle that went on as if it were 
never more to stop. It stepped, and the man, who had 
the face of all the kind sailors in the world, waved to the 
boy and, pulling the string, made an extra playful little 
cough of a whistle all for his benefit. 

As the vessel disappeared round the bend, the man 
looked back. Then that place was emptier than it had 
been in the beginning, and the boy started running back 
to find his father. 

One of the two men who had been quarrelling was 
now with a young woman who, as Donald passed, said in 
a strange, challenging voice, ‘‘He may whistle for it, but 
he’ll get it some day.” His father and Murray were no 
longer by the cemetery. At last he saw them away across 
a field, and by the time he overtook them they were 
walking along a road. They were still talking, or at least 
Murray was, when he came up with them. As he felt his 
father look at him, warmth came into his face, he did 
not know why. But his father said nothing. 

Murray’s talk was full of intricate and diflicult: words 
so that one could shelter behind them, though his little 
hard laugh occasionally was disturbing. They came to 
a low bridge over water. 

** This,” said his father to him, “is the Caledonian 
Canal.” 

* Boats go right through it,’ explained Murray, “ from 
Inverness to the West Coast.” 

Donald recognized the water. “ But the bridge si 

“They whistle for it,” said Murray, ‘and the two 
men there turn that handle and the bridge opens.” 

Revelation caught Donald in a flash of light and he 
went hot with secret shame. 

** What did you think ? ” asked Murray, eyeing him. 

Donald brought to his face the calm, far-eyed expression 
of his father, and said, “I was just wondering.” His 
father took his hand. 


Kunst und Politik 


[VON EINEM DEUTSCHEN KoRRESPONDENTEN. | 


AS nationalsozialistische Deutschland hat zwei 
D Miirtyrerfiguren, mit denen es Propaganda macht. 
Die eine ist Horst Wessel, der in Berlin von Kommunisten 
ermordet wurde, die andere ist Schlageter, cin junger 
ehemaliger Offizier, welcher in der Zeit des Ruhrkampfes 
wegen Sabotage im Auftrage eines franzésischen Kriegs- 
gerichtes hingerichtet wurde. Das Horst Wessel-Lied, 
eine eigene dichterische und musikalische Komposition 
des jungen Ermordeten, hat einen packenden rythmischen 
Klang, obwohl sein Text, wie es manchmal bei Mérschen 
der Fall ist, eine recht fragwuerdige poctische Leistung 
darstellt. Es ist neben ‘‘ Deutschland, Deutschland ucber 
alles’ im neuen deutschen Staate zu einer Art von 
Nationalhymne geworden. 

Die Gestalt von Schlageter hat bekanntlich der Dichter 
Johst in eine Tragédie hineinverarbeitet, die, weil die 
gegenwirtige Reichsregierung sich von ihr eine starke 
propagandistische Wirkung verspricht, zurzeit ucber alle 
deutschen Buehnen geht. Der politische Sinn des 
Stueckes ist natuerlich darauf gerichtet, die schmerz- 
haften nationalen Erinnerungen an die von allen Deut- 
schen als Schmach empfundene Zeit des Einbruchs der 
Kranzosen in das Ruhrgebiet vor zehn Jahren neu zu 
wecken, es dient somit ausgesprochen nationalistischer 
Tendenz. Wie aber ist sein kuenstlerischer Wert?) Der 
Beobachter deutscher Verhiiltnisse musste befuerchten, 
dass bei ihm die 'Theaterkritiker in Gefahr kommen 


wuerden, in Gegensatz zu den Wuenschen der Regicrungs- 
gewaltigen zu geraten. | Tatsiichlich aber sind sie dieser 
Gefahr nicht ausgesetzt gewesen, denn alle Berichte, die 
vorliegen, zeigen, dass Johst’s “ Schlageter ” in Wahrheit 
vom kuenstlerischen Standpunkt eine geradezu gliinzende 
Leistung ist. Dieses Urteil gilt schon von dem ersten 
Akt, der, wie es heisst, mit wirklich erstaunlicher 
Ockonomie abgewogen ist. Der zweite Akt ist weniger 
geglueckt. In ihm sprach zu sehr der Politiker, dem es 
darauf ankam, die Gestalten des Weimarer Deutschlands 
zu verzerren. Seine Karikicrungen entsprechen hier 
nicht allein nicht der Wahrheit, sie sind auch innerlich 
hohl. Die Steigerung im dritten und vierten Akt ist dann 
aber wieder hochdramatisch. Der Dichter ging mit 
einer Sparsamkeit vor, die cine vorzuegliche Disposition 
verriit. 

Mit dem Horst Wesscl-Lied und mit ‘ Schlageter” 
hat der deutsche Nationalsozialismus also Glueck gehabt. 
Wie aber steht es mit seiner Betiitigung auf anderen 
kuenstlerischen und literarischen Gebieten ?. Er will ja 
bekanntlich, dass cin neuer ‘‘ Aufbruch ” Deutsechlands 
nicht nur in der Politik, sondern auch in der Kunst und 
in der Literatur erfolge. Was er sich auf dem Gebicte 
der bildenden Kuenste zum Ziel gesetzt hat, erfuhr man 
aus einer Rede des Kultusministers Dr. Rust, die dicser 
bei der diesjihrigen Eréffnung der Grossen Berliner 
Kunstausstellung hiclt. Der Minister sprach aus, die 
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deutsche Kunst der letzten zehn Jahre sei im Verfall 
gewesen, weil das deutsche Volk ohne Zie! und Inhalt 
dahin gelebt habe. ‘“ Die von artfremden Elementen 
gepredigte Volklosigkeit ist nun als Ideal endlich der 
yerdienten Verdammung preisgegeben.”” Herr Rust nimmt 
offenbar den Mund ein wenig voll, und mit seiner Kritik 
an der Nachkriegskunst hat er wohl so ziemlich das Kind 
mit dem Bade ausgeschuettet. 

Aber auch das deutsche Buch soll, so will es der 
Nationalsozialismus, ein neues Gepriige erhalten. Herr 
Dr. Goebbels, der Reichsminister fuer Propaganda, 
verkuendete bei der Kantate-Feier des Bérsenvereins fuer 
den deutschen Buchhandel in Leipzig das kuchne Wort : 
“Wir werden den Zeitgeschmack iindern.”” Auch dem 
Propaganda-Minister schweben sehr hohe Ziele vor: 
“Dem iirmsten Sohn. des Volkes Zugang zu schaffen zu 
den kulturellen Werten der deutschen Nation, ihm zu 
zeigen, Was Deutschland ist und warum er Grund hat, auf 
dieses Deutschland stolz zu sein, ist die Aufgabe der neuen 
kulturelen Wendung.” Herr Dr. Goebbels hat den 
deutschen Rundfunk bereits in einen Exerzierplatz ver- 
wandelt. Bei der Umschulung des deutschen Geistes wird 
ihm dies Experiment sicherlich nicht gluecken; denn 
Deutschland ist in seinem kulturellen Leben stets ein 
Boden der Mannigfaltigkeit gewesen. Die Mannigfaltig- 
keit im Geiste wird aus Deutschland niemals_ ver- 
sehwinden. Das aber wird wahrscheinlich auch Herr Dr. 
Goebbels schr genau wissen, der ja wirklich ein ausser- 
ordentlich kluger Mann ist, 


Correspondence 
A Letter from Oxford 


{To the Editor of Tu Seecraror.| 

Six, It is many years since Oxford enjoyed such weather 
for the Summer Eights. Even if fashions in dress are not 
quite so strict nor frocks as vivid as they used to be, the 
view from the College barges remains one of the most delightful 
in England. The moving throng of residents and visitors, 
undergraduates and their relations does not change from 
year to year. There is but one thing to note: in comparison 
with last summer the general-standard of rowing shows 
improvement. It may well be that this change for the 
better in College eights will be reflected in the next University 
crew. 

Earlier in the term, on May Ist, to be exact, Sir Oswald 
Mosley paid a visit to this University. He came to 
inaugurate the new Fascist Society which has since then held 
regular meetings and reached a membership of over seventy. 
This occurrence was the occasion of widespread comment in 
the Press. It may seem surprising that the birth of one 
more political society in a University that already has so 
many should excite such interest in the world at large. But 
many people were aroused, even alarmed, at the thought 
that the founding of the Fascist Society indicated a drift 
from parliamentary government on the part of the young. 
It was only a term or two since the founding of the October 
Club, a society which had gained some notoriety by professing 
an official interest in Communism. Was the University 
becoming a hot-bed of extremist opinion ? 

Before giving way to these feelings it is worth reflecting 
that a striking fact about English political life since the 
War is the failure of the great political parties to enlist the 
enthusiasm and whole-hearted support of the post-War 
generation. Nor is it simply the idea of party polities that 
is unattractive to young men and women today : the politi- 
cians themselves, whether Conservative, Liberal or Labour, 
have signally failed in their attempts to inspire trust in 
themselves or their leadership. It has been suggested that a 
reason for this may be found if it is remembered that few or 
none of those who have held the highest positions in the 
Government recently entered politics after the War. Nearly 
all of them were prominent in political life before 1914. It 
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may be that the War has made too great a break in the 
continuity of life for those whose ideas and opinions were 
moulded before 1914 to be readily intelligible to those who 
did not begin life until after that date. In this context it is 
significant that only two countries.in Europe have secured 
for their Governments the support and loyalty of their youth. 
Those countries are Germany and Italy, and the men who 
are in power, Mussolini and Hitler, had never been heard of 
before the War, nor did they gain their reputations in it. 
But whatever the cause of this state of things may be, the 
fact is certain that the young men today do not find it easy 
to give allegiance to, or feel enthusiasm for, parties and 
persons. 

It is this that goes far to explain the recent increase and 
change of direction in political life in Oxford. It is inevitable 
that undergraduates should take an interest in politics at the 
present moment. For the very reason that the affairs of this 
country and the world become daily more uncertain and 
unsettled, politics becomes both interesting and exciting for 
those who, without responsibilities or vested interests in the 
present, look forward to the future. Moreover, when the 
undergraduate is aware that his chances of employment 
depend almost entirely on political developments at home or 
abroad it is natural, even desirable, that his interest in 
politics should grow. But just because no parties excite 
enthusiasm, no statesmen confidence, because each Govern- 
ment seems to be acting in much the same way as Governments 
did before the War and to be quite unable to bring about a 
decisive step in the solution of the new problems left by the 
War, this growing interest among undergraduates does not 
find itself completely satisfied in supporting existing political 
institutions. 

Emancipated by this sense of dissatisfaction from traditional 
Joyalties, the undergraduate finds no lack of new and interest- 
ing ideas. Each idea as it comes up is discussed and finds 
adherents. In this way various societies and clubs have been 
formed—-among them the October Club and the Fascist 
Society—for the investigation of the chief political ideas 
current today. This change of direction is a natural and 
healthy thing. It would be unnatural and unhealthy if under- 
graduates took no interest in Communism or Fascism, which 
as systems of political ideas are, whether we agree with them 
or not, of considerable theoretical importance and of great 
practical influence. But at the same time it must be remem- 
bered that a university and the students in it are concerned 
with ideas rather than actions, discussion rather than agita- 
tion. It would be a mistake to suppose that all the members 
of the October Club are convinced Communists even in 
theory : it would be a still greater mistake to imagine that 
even those who are strongly attracted by Communist doctrines 
will show any trace of them after they have gone down and 
begun to feel the responsibilities of earning a living. At least 
one prominent Conservative politician today was, as an under- 
graduate, an ardent Fabian. It is natural where there is no 
real responsibility and no chance of practical realization that 
ideas should be attractive in proportion as they are consistent 
and extreme. 

On the other hand, this interest in political questions affects 
only a number of undergraduates. The ordinary daily routine 
of the majority of students remains undisturbed. As before, 
they go to lectures in the morning, play games in the after- 
noon, have teas in cafés, do some work, and spend the time 
after Hall in talk, cinemas or sleep. When we read letters in 
the daily papers expressing concern that these political 
activities should exist in Oxford and prophesying as a result 
the decay of the pristine virtue of the University it is diflicult 
to restrain a smile. The amount of work done may in a few 
cases be affected by over-indulgence in discussion, but on the 
whole there is no real change in the manner or tone of life in 
Oxford. In English Universities political interests do not 
affect practice nor does the state of undergraduate opinion 
enter the political calculations of Governments. Far Eastern 
Universities may be foci of revolution and starting points of 
political change : on the Continent student bodies may some- 
times take control of University affairs. Contrast, not com- 
parison, is all that Oxford has to offer in this respect. 

It may be of interest to note in this connexion that this 
year the number of candidates taking the Final Honours School 
of Social Studies is approximately one hundred and forty. 
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This is a record number for the school, which has grown very 
rapidly in popularity and importance during the ten years of 
its existence. It involves the study of Philosophy, Politics 
and Economics, and is felt by many to be a worthy substitute 
for Litterae Humaniores in the.¢ase of those who take a direct 
interest in modern affairs.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your Oxrorpd CORRESPONDENT. 


Theatre 


“The Late Christopher Bean.” Adapted from the 
French of René Fauchois by Emlyn Williams. 
At the St. James’s Theatre. 

Tur geds have queer ways of showing their affection. Chris- 
topher Bean died young, of drink and tuberculosis. The 
latter afiliction he might have survived in a kinder climate 
than the Midlands offered ; but the world saw at the time no 
merit in his paintings, and the South of France was out of the 
question. He was neglected. 

And neglected for the best of reasons, thought the Haggetts, 
a sublunary ménage who made his last days easier by lending 
him a cow-shed to paint in. His memory they held in tolerant 
contempt, and to his canvases they allowed only a utilitarian 
value, using them to stop leaks in the hen-house roof, and for 
kindred purposes. Some years after his death, however, the 
whirligig of taste (never more erratic in its convolutions than 
in respect of modern art) caught up and exalted the name of 
Bean. The world awoke to the recognition of a prodigious 
and unsuspected talent. There was a boom in Beans, and 
when the publication in a literary periodical of his letters from 
the Midlands disclosed the scene of Bean’s latest labours, the 
art-dealers descended, vulture-like, upon the Haggetts, 
flourishing cheque-books. Where were those masterpieces 
mentioned in the letters ? 

This is the situation from which the play develops. In 
great part it is a study in greed, and a subtle one. When we 
first see him Dr. Haggett is, in terms of character and its ex- 
pression, a minus quantity. Dim, shabby, ineffectual, 
oppressed, he strives without zest to reconcile the social ambi- 
tions of his wife and daughters with his patients’ reluctance 
to pay their bills. He is the type of the underdog ; we can 
trace in him no more positive quality than a certain cunning, 
But observe him when the curtain falls, a minus quantity no 
longer: a figure defeated but dynamic, a worm grown into a 
monster, but a monster who still crawls, wriggles, will stoop 
to any baseness under cover of blatant hypocrisies. His very 
shuffle has become a galvanic and a bounding gait. Sir 
kpicure Mammon and Sir Giles Overreach at least confessed 
their greed ; Dr. Haggett huddles his up, and so is worse than 
they. 

His wife and a shrewish daughter abet him. After a bad 
start, they overhaul the double-dealing connoisseurs and 
maintain a lead which can be reckoned in depths of duplicity. 
But in the end chicanery avails them not at all. Their cheats 
are exposed and countered by Gwenneth, the Welsh maid, 
who was more than a friend to Bean and who owns his master- 
piece, a portrait of herseif, She will not part with it for senti- 
mental reasons ; bribes, tricks, and threats are alike powerless 
against her loyalty to the artist’s memory. So at the last she 
leaves them sunk in their shame and no richer for the submer- 
sion. 

This is a brilliant comedy, and its adaptation from the 
French by Mr. Emlyn Williams is—like so few adaptations— 
complete and satisfactory, and not a hasty, wholesale trans- 
plantation. The acting could not, in the case of the principals, 
be bettered. Gwenneth, alone of the characters, is drawn 
in the round, and her reality is the crucial element in affairs 
which, because the comedy is slightly fantastic, are of necessity 
artificial in their essence. Her true heart is the rock on which 
the storms of intrigue and avarice break in vain, and since 
intrigue and avarice are presented with their ludicrous sides 
uppermost, there is danger that the simple sincerity of her 
emotions may spoil the unity of the piece and throw the 
Or there would be danger, were not 
Hfer performance is masterly. 


picture out of focus. 
Miss Edith Evans Gwenneth. 
How subt!y her sense of comedy exploits those Welsh cadences 
for our diversion, and with how unperceptible a transition she 


——— 


stills our laughter and, in brief interludes among all this 
comicality, touches emotions which we had supposed foreign 
to the context! Miss Evans has done nothing better since 
her Nurse in Romeo and Juliet, 

Mr. Cedric Hardwicke is not less good as Dr. Haggett, 
Inexpressibly moth-eaten in appearance, his portrait. of this 
distraught homunculus is a comment-—neither tart nor 
tolerant, but true—on half the follies of mankind. His acting 
has an extraordinary quality of fluency; mind, voice, and 
body work together in what appears to be an_ instinctive 
harmony. He has developed to a high degree that power of 
acting with the whole body which is so rare upon the English 
stage ; his attitudes are an unforced expression of character 
and a discerning footnote on the situation. He can put the 
soul of wit into the consumption of a glass of milk. Too much 
good acting is squandered on bad or unlucky plays ; it is en- 
couraging to think that Mr. Hardwicke’s Dr. Haggett and 
Miss Evans’ Gwenneth will be on view for many months. 

Miss Louise Hampton plays the doctor’s dragon of a wife 
with acid and revealing humour; if her performance is on 
ever so slightly broader lines than the two already mentioned 
it is not less effective than they. Among the minor characters 
Mr. Barry K. Barnes sketches with pleasant assurance the 
lover of the more amiable Miss Haggett. The production, 
though inclined to slowness, is sound. But I think it is bad 
policy, having focussed the audience’s whole interest on 
Bean’s canvases, to show only the backs of them on the stage, 
It arouses in us an extraneous but powerful curiosity. As the 
pictures are handed from one character to another we become 
obsessed with speculations as to whether there is really any- 
thing painted on the front of them, and if so what it is. Our 
attention wanders off after an irrelevant detail, and we find 
ourselves, as it were, thinking in two mediums at once, mostly 
in the wrong one. This could be avoided. There is probably 
no period in the history of art when a masterpiece in oils his 
been easier to counterfeit. 


Art 


Portraits 

On Wednesday there was dispersed at Sotheby’s one more of 
the great English collections of pictures, that, namely, from 
Ditchley, the seat of the Lee and then of the Dillon family. 
This collection was individual in that, whereas the few 
subject pictures in it were negligible, the portraits which 
it contained formed an almost continuous series covering 
the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

The older English collections of paintings may be divided 
into two groups. First there are those formed mainly during 
the eighteenth century from the débris of Italian and French 
collections. Secondly, there are the slowly built-up collections 
of portraits. Collections of the first sort were formed chiefly 
by the *“*mad” English gentlemen who made the grand 
tour with plenty of money, buying recklessly whatever 
caught their fancy. The eighteenth century was a period 
perfectly suited to their activities, since the great Italian 
and French families were mostly in a bad financial situation 
and their collections were continually coming on the market. 
Many of the English enthusiasts of the time lacked dis- 
crimination and it was no doubt of them that Diderot was 
thinking when he said of certain copies that they were so 
bad that they could only deceive Englishmen. But, if 
they bought wildly, these collectors bought so much that 
they inevitably brought back with them many masterpieces 
among the shiploads of forgeries, copies and salved works 
with which they were fobbed off by the more subtle dealers. 
This method of acquiring works of art reached its climax 
at the time of the French Revolution when collections such 
as those of the Duke of Orleans and of Calonne were sold 
bodily, in London, where they had been discreetly moved 
for safety before 1789, the proceeds being devoted to the 
counter-revolutionary campaign. Never did English col- 
lectors make more or better hay in so short a time. It is 
true that many of the collections formed in this way fell 
into disrepute in the next century. The taste of the day 
compelled one to buy above all imitations of Raphael— 
unobtainable—and works by 
With 
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the tendency of fashion towards a severer taste in the first 
half of the nineteenth century many seventeenth-century 
masterpieces must have been consigned to corridors and 
servants’ bedrooms from which they are still being rescued, 
but at any rate they survived and did not in general leave 
the country. 

The fate of collections of the second kind has on the whole 
been smoother. The appeal of portraits has always been 
acknowledged to be largely one of historical and sentimental 
interest and consequently collections of portraits have been less 
affected by changes of taste and fashion than those of works 
whose appeal was more purely artistic. ‘those families who 
built up primarily collections of portraits have in general to 
their credit that they were pairiotic in supporting the most 
distinguished kind of English painters, unlike the other kind 
of collector who simply bought what paintings he could find 
abroad. But in this matter the Dillon collection is excep- 
tional. For, whereas most groups of family portraits in 
England are dominated by the works of Reynolds, Gains- 
borough and artists of their generation, the Dillon series seems 
to end just before their time. It covers essentially the period 
from the middle of the sixteenth to the middle of the eighteenth 
century and one of the most striking points in the catalogue is 
the absence of English names. The conspicuous names in the 
early period are Mare Gheeraerts and Paul van Somer, both 
Flemings, and in the later Lely and Kneller who, however 
anglicized they may have become, were by birth Dutch and 
German respectively. 

The Dillon collection, therefore, is not one of English 
paintings, nor is it essentially one of works of art. Some of 
the paintings are masterly, particularly the Portrait of James II 
as Duke of York, with his family (67), alternatively attributed 
to Lely or Huysmans, and the Portrait of Lady Tanfield (85) 
by Paul van Somer. But in general the portraits present a 
splendid pageant of history seen from every point of view 
autocracy in Henry VIII, religious mania in Philip II, misfor- 
tune in Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, and romance in the Earl 
of Essex. Finally, manners and costume can here be studied 
over a period of two centuries. 

ANTHONY BLUNT. 


Charles Rennie MacKintosh Exhibition 


Memortat. Art Exhibitions have an unfortunate knack of 
containing work that is neither old enough to have developed 
popular historic interest nor modern enough to attract the 
younger generation. But the show of Charles Rennie Mac- 
Kintosh’s architectural drawings, water colours and furniture 
now on view at the McLellan Galleries, Glasgow, is a welcome 
exception. It is an unfortunate fact that even the educated 
Scotsman does not seem to realize the international importance 
of MacKintosh as an architect. Of Lorimer we often hear ; 
having designed our War memorial his position as a national 
institution was indeed almost analogous to that of Sir Edwin 
Lutyens in post-War England ; but the influence of his and 
Sir Edwin's work outside Britain has been very small compared 
with the effect MaclXintosh has had on the current of modern 
European design, for German, Dutch and other authorities 
have long acknowledged MacKintosh to be the originator of 
what we are used to thinking of as modern continental architee- 
ture. To see his Glasgow School of Art, knowing its 
Edwardian date, is to realize immediately the vital pioneer 
character of MackKintosh’s achievement; the ideals of 
structure and plan which inspired the design of that building 
may indeed have been imperfectly crystalized in the architect's 
mind, but the modernity of his approach to the problem is very 
apparent. A glance round this Exhibition reveals an odd 
mixture of the ephemeral and the lasting, for while most of his 
decorations and furniture have the distasteful stamp of art 
nouvean upon them, his designs for buildings have all the 
simplicity of statement and freedom from traditional claptrap 
We expect to find in post-War architecture. More important 
to us still is that MacKintosh’s domestic work near Glasgow 
at Kilmacolm and Helensburgh demonstrates the clear aflinity 
that exists between the native tradition of Scots architecture 
simple harled or bare stone buildings designed, almost moulded, 
to meet the needs of the time economically—-and_ the 
“functional * building of today. That indication is the most 
Vital part of this exhibition. Roserr Hur’ 





Two Poems 


I.—Iolaire 


As an eagle stirs up her nest, 
Flutters over her young, 
Urges them into the air, and, swooping under, 
Takes the strugglers pick-a-back for a space, 
Would the songs I sung 
Might be to my race. 


Alba, mother eagle, stipport me. 
He who sings 

Struggles, and cannot yet float upwards 

From the high valleys among the Cairngorms like those 
Of your true brood: on the wings 
Whose movement is repose. 


Il.—A Moorlander Looks Forward 
to a Bride 


A WOMAN'S een where licht’s as scarce as here ? 
Her nails in sic a place like stars ‘ud glow! 

Fegs, it’s nae vilipendin’ she’s to fear. 

I'm used to makin’ the maist o’ sma’ affairs. 
Blither wi’ a wheen heather cowes and spurts o° grass 
Than ither folk wi’ earth’s maist prodigal show 

I mak’ a world I'd swap for nane o’ theirs 

And twist by twist ken a’ its wankishin’. 

What will I no’ then wi’ a haill live lass ? 
Treasure the canna and misprize her skin ? 

Kken the wra moors and no’ her benmaist thocht ? 
Wreathe on my clew a’ the threids that mak’ 
This manufacture till it looks if you please 

At sun-up like a whey-drap in a cheese, 

And leave sic braw material unwrocht ? 

—The bottle o’ port that’s a’ the cheese can lack ! 


Hucu MacDiarmip. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


* THe Spectator,’ May 257TH, 1833. 


Our Parliamentary chronicle this week is a brief one ; 
although a considerable amount of business was got through, it has 
not, generally speaking, been of a description calculated to excite 
much public interest. Indeed, it is very evident that the proceed- 
ings of our Representatives, even on important questions, are re- 
garded “out of doors’’ with increasing indifference. This is the 
lamentable but inevitable consequence of the line of conduct which 
they have been so ill-advised as to adopt. The Reformed House of 
Commons is no longer regarded as representing the wishes of the 
nation, but rather in the light of a subservient instrument in the 
hands of Ministers. The members are obviously aware of this 
themselves ; and symptoms of weariness, disgust, and indifference 
to the performance of their duties, are beginning to be visible 
amongst them. They are desirous of getting through the remaining, 
that is to say, nearly all the important business of the session, with 
as little delay and annoyance as possible,—in the hope, we would 
fain believe, of turning Over a new leaf next year. They feel, and 
the country feels too, 


yr. 








that for this session at least the game is up, 
and that to retrieve their character is a hopeless business. 


* * * * 


Ersom Races.—The Epsom races this year have been remarkably 
brilliant. The weather every day has been extremely tine, though 
rather too warm; the company distinguished ; and, on Thursday, 
when the Derby was run for, numerous beyond all precedent, the 
grand stand being literally crammed with spectators. The number 
of horses was nearly a hundred, and the entries greater than were 
ever known before at Epsom. [This was Dangerous’s year. | 
* * * * 


The Seotch papers contain accounts of a remarkable storm of hail 
and rain, accompanied by thunder and lightning, which seems to 
have passed over nearly the whole country on three successive days, 
in the week before last. The Dumfries Gourier is particularly 
eloquent on the size of the hailstones. It adds: “* The rain fell in 
such torrents at Hutton Hall, that it actually bared a sloping 
potato-field of its soil, and made a breach in a stout stone wall five 
feet high ; it then crossed the public road and burst a second wall 
on the opposite side, transporting huge stones to a distance which tt 
would actually require a Hereules to lift. The soil hurried on was 
deposited on a rough piece of moss land on the farm of Locherbank, 
and when the potatoes grow, it will form a curious question as to 
whom th» property of right belongs.’ 
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Country Life 


At the moment of writing this I am staying in a Border 
Country, in the dale of the Afon Honddu. Here Wales and 
England meet. The people for the most part look neither 
quite Welsh nor quite Saxon (for there is such a thing as a 
pure Saxon type), but just an odd mixture of both; though I 
have noticed an occasional predominant Celtic type. From 
where do we invent our pictures of the ‘* Ancient Britons ” ? 
I suppose it is from a dark West Country type, short in 
stature, wide or squat in face, with high cheek-bones, such as 
one sees often enough in the West of England. Every tenth 
man you meet off the town tracks has a strangely primitive 
shaggy look about him. ‘* Two thousand years ago,” you say 
to yourself, shut your eyes and see rolling forests and hear 
the howling of wolves. These dark Celtic-looking people are 
to be seen in all the English Western dales. But the Yorkshire 
type is different. The Celtic people there are taller and the 
face approaches that of the Highland Scottish. The other type 
is Danish, for there is little Saxon element North of the Trent. 
Neither Angle, Saxon, nor Dane exterminated the ‘“ Ancient 
Britons ” as the Victorian history books have taught us, but 
drove them into the mountain country where they did not 
frequently follow them, sticking rather to the flat lands and 
rolling lands which had rich soil and could grow plenty of 
grain. Wales, of course, they left entirely alone ; and so the 
real Welsh are quite a different race of people today. 
* * * % 

The bleak mountain land of the North, especially Yorkshire, 
is patterned and chess-boarded with stone fences. But here 
on the Welsh Border the fields are divided off by green hedges 
or fences—not of hawthorn, but of hazel. Here and there a 
short length of the hedge is of hawthorn, or of holly or wild 
rose-bush, or elm or willow. Gaps are filled in by dead wood, 
the horizontal piles of which sometimes seem to pretend to act 
as stiles; but the angler or tourist who tries to climb over 
them finds them smashing under his weight. He runs the 
risk, too, of leaving a piece of his coat flying in the wind. 
Barbed wire, of which there’seems to be an unnecessary 
amount, increases the possibility of rents and tears. These 
hazel fences lend a delightful rural luxuriance to the wild 
mountain landscape and give refuge to the flowers and birds, 
but they are not pleasant to the field walker, and they worry 
the angler to distraction. In bleak Yorkshire you can make a 
bee-line across the country without let or hindrance. The 
loose stone fence you clamber over may fall down on the top 
of you, but unless it hurts you badly you can quickly build 
it up again. 

* * * * 

The land over here in this Welsh-English mountain country 
of Monmouthshire is rich land for a mountain land. The 
sheep and cattle are fat. The grass is very green, and almost 
luscious. ‘The red soil yields easily to the plough and grows 
good wheat and other kinds of grain. But little of it is 
ploughed, at any rate considerably less than before the War. 
The farmers complain that they are worked to death for 
little profit. They say it is not worth while their growing 
grain. It is better to rear sheep and cattle ; but even that 
rural industry does not pay. They tell me that the chief 
reason for their failing prosperity is the expense of labour. 
There is a fixed minimum wage today for the labourer, who 
has to be paid more than they can afford. So they have 
to go with short hands, and cannot develop their land. In 
any case they make slight profits. But it is the small farmer 
rather than the large farmer who is so checked and impeded. 

* * * * 

The country of the Pennines and the Yorkshire dales is 
bleak and wind-swept, and the dale and mountain soil harsh 
and barren. Corn there is little grown, and generally speaking 
it cannot be grown. But the sheep and cattle farmers seem 
fairly prosperous. Perhaps because the dales are more 
thickly populated than such western dales as this of the 
Afon Honddu (The Yule of Ewyas). In the Yorkshire dales 
there are many villages; but here in this Monmouthshire 
country there are only farmhouses and hamlets. Village 
people are always somewhat dependent upon the farms ; 
but in a dale where live only farmers nearly all the produce 
has to be sent to the distant town. Here in the Yule of 
Ewyas it is a long way to the nearest town. 


In the Pennines the means of communication are good, 
*Buses run every day, and the tarred road creeps up through 
wood and field. The tarred roads are the snake heads of 
the great northern industrial towns. They aid communi- 
cation, but they exaggerate the necessity of it. The tarring 
is always overdone and the joy-riding overdone too. ‘The 
Yorkshire tarred roads are among the blackest and dingiest 
in England. ‘The sand and gravel that are sometimes seen 
on short patches of them have been thrown there to minister 
to the motorist, not to take away from the roads ugliness 
or to ease the feet of the walker. I have seen tarred roads 
(especially in this Welsh Border country) which give the 
sensitive starer no bad feelings. But, generally speaking, 
tar is tar, and no agreeable addition to the countryside, 
A green landscape is jarred by their dark intrusiveness, 
and the hillsides against them seem to be sullied at the 
skirts. A road should add to the beauty of a landscape 
and not take away from it. Moreover, the odour that springs 
from them enervates and wearies the body, especially on a 
hot day. 

* * * * 

Worst of all, tarred roads are destructive to the life of the 
streams and little rivers. If the tar is of the kind that is 
soluble in water, the rain-wash from them slowly destroys, 
not only the trout and grayling, but also the little water 
flies and beetles upon which the smaller members of the 
Salmonidae fatten. After along spell of hot weather the streams 
run very low. Suddenly comes a thunderstorm, accompanied 
by heavy rain, and the water mixed with soluble tar rushes 
swiftly off the roads and causes serious destruction. 

* * * * 

An Anglo-Welsh friend has just written me a long letter, 
from which I cull some interesting sentences. He says, “A 
fast running stream or river is, I think, one of the most 
beautiful things on earth; but to see the way the Welsh 
(especially) pitch empty cans, bottles, dead lambs and all 
their rubbish into.the rivers. and streams makes me ill. 
Anyhow, I hope the rivers above Abergavenny will prove the 
exception to the general rule of Welsh rivers and streams, 
Notice the difference in Yorkshire ; on every bridge over the 
Ribble from Settle upwards there is a notice that anyone 
throwing rubbish into the river is liable to a fine of £10.” 

* * * * 

What my friend says about the Welsh may be true. But 
here on this part of the Welsh Border the rivers are exactly 
what God intended them to be. I have seen no rubbish 
jammed between the boulders or lying on the sand or gravel 
of the stream’s bed. But I saw last year a cartload of rubbish 
along a mile length of the Yorkshire Swale, one of the most 
beautiful mountain rivers in England. I think my friend has 
put too fine a feather in the hat of Yorkshire, for the Ribble is 
more a Lancashire river than a Yorkshire river. The Yorkshire 
people are a brave honest people, but they have, for the most 
part, no aesthetic sense or eye for beauty, and they are dese- 
crators of the countryside. At any rate they have been like 
that since the Industrial Revolution. Nearly a century ago 
Bradford turned all its sewage into the river Aire; and the 
river as I remember it in the nineties was the foulest looking, 
foulest smelling river in the British Isles. It is somewhat better 
today. But all its life from a few miles above Leeds downwards 
has been permanently destroyed. Supposing no more pollut- 
ing matter is run into the river, supposing that in the future it 
is allowed to run clear and bright from the hills, it is doubtful if 
any fish can again live in it. The insects they live on have been 
permanently destroyed and the necessary vegetable life along 
with them. One says “ permanently.” And yet, of course, 
there is nothing really permanent. Even if there be no such 
miracle as spontaneous generation, Nature is all the time 
putting forth feelers. So, as the centuries advance, the little 
silver and tawny moorland rivulets will slowly send down their 
life to the rivers that have been fouled and then cleansed of 
the fouling. It is comforting knowledge to those who can 
live in the future as much as in the present and the past. 
Though there be a bad beginning, there must some day be 4 
good end. HERBERT E. PALMER. 

[Sir William Beach Thomas will resume his weekly article on 
this page in our issue of June 16th.]| 
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Letters to the Editor 


{Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


The most 


. 


suitable length is that of one of our “ News of the Week” paragraphs.—Ed. Tux SPEcraTor. | 


CONDITIONS IN CHINA 
[To the Editor of Tue Sprecrator.] 

Sm,—May I supplement the very interesting letter from 
China written by Mr. William Martin in April from Shanghai? 
We hear a great deal about fighting, banditry, cholera, and 
such destructive forces, but little or no record is made of 
the fruitful work that is being quietly carried on in the 
several provinces of that vast country. Following on the 
devastating floods of 1931, for example, the reconstruction, 
strengthening and extension of the whole of the dyke system 
along the valley of the Yangtze was taken in hand, and 
completed last year. The Central Government of Nanking 
jnitiated this scheme and supplied the funds, as well as the 
engineers to supervise and plan out this work, which in 
importance and value is worthy to rank as an achievement 
with the construction of the Great Wall of China. 

It is interesting to note that in certain parts of the valley 
where the Communists were in control, their co-operation 
in the work was invited and freely given. The dykes now 
certainly look solid and substantial and well able to resist 
the assaults of the Yangtze, even at its worst. Five miles 
south of Hankow there has recently sprung up a splendid 
collection of buildings occupying a delightful site of open 
country with low hills in the distance, and a charming lake. 
This is the Wuhan University, constructed, equipped and 
staffed by means of funds from the Province of Hupeh. 
In Chunking the General, Lin Hsiang, who desires * to 
accumulate merit for himself” like many other successful 
Chinese, has provided the funds for University buildings 
there, while in Canton a great scheme of development is 
already in- progress for transferring the Sun Yat Sen 
University to another and much larger site outside the city. 
The whole scheme is to cost five million dollars. 

A short time ago it required ten days to go from Chungking 
to Chengtu, for the chair was the only means of transport. 
Last summer I could have made the same journey with 
a companion in one and a half days, had we not when half 
way accepted the invitation of a Chinese friend to stay 
over with him and so postpone our journey. From Chingtu 
in Szechuen it is now possible to go to Paoning, 250 miles 
north-east, by motor-car. Two years ago this same journey 
took eight days. Road construction there is a very real 
thing today in China, and is doing much to quicken the life 
of the country, for the Chinese are, when facilities are 
available, great travellers. This means, of course, a rapid 
diffusion of the news, which is of national importance, and 
a greater unity of thought. When Japan fought China in 
1895, it is said that half the nation was unaware that the 
war was in progress. Now in the present crisis the feeling 
against Japan is universal and intense, for the people are 
closely informed about national affairs by their newspapers 
and in such towns as Canton by means of loud speakers in 
the public gardens. With regard to the army, my own 
opinion is that the Chinese, who is not by nature a soldier, 
becomes one through economic pressure and not from any 
thirst for military fame or adventure. In return for a little 
exercise, marching, forming fours and such things he gets 
a suit of clothes, a bed and some food, but is not likely to 
be called upon to fight a foreign foe. In Szechuen there are 
said to be half a million such soldiers living on the com- 
munity. Fighting certainly does take place when the 
respective generals encroach upon each other’s domains, but 
this does not often happen. The soldiers are despised in 
China because they are not producers. By their occupation 
they are destroyers, or at best consumers, of the wealth pro- 
duced by others. 

The millions of soldiers, then, in China may be regarded 
as an army of unemployed. The status of the army did 
undoubtedly rise when the soldiers of the Nineteenth Route 
Army made that heroic stand against the Japanese in 
Shanghai; and that has done much in recent months to 
raise the hopes of China that she will be able to deal with 
the enemy by the aid of the Western weapons. The military, 


political and social problems of China, however, are funda- 


mentally deeper than they appear. With the rapid increase 
of facilities for interchange of thought, and the general 
diffusion of that sense of national unity, a new ethical system 
is necessary. The old code, with its emphasis on family 
loyalty and unity almost to the exclusion of every other 
consideration, is inadequate in face of the new demands. 
A narrow and specialized loyalty, however beautiful and 
suitable it might have been in the past, is no longer prac- 
ticable in a more complex and larger community of the 
present where the cause, whether it be political, social or 
commercial, can only prosper if the individual is prepared 
to sacrifice himself on its behalf... This change will be slow, 
but it will surely come. We are rather exacting where 
China is concerned, for we expect her to compass a political, 
economic, moral and cultural revolution all at once, and to 
forsake the traditions to which she is deeply attached in 
order to follow the bright star of Western progress. She 
is expected to achieve all this rapidly and without any 
misgivings about the advisability of forging ahead on Western 
lines as laid down by the United States and by Japan. 

There are many, however, who sympathize deeply with 
her in her hesitation and reluctance to rush things too 
rapidly along these lines.—I am, Sir, &c., 

LANCELOT Forster. 


TAXATION OF CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 
[To the Editor of Tur Specraton.| 
Srr,—The Chancellor of the Exchequer having failed to smooth 
the passage of co-operative taxation by obtaining the consent 
of the societies to what they regard as wrong and unjust in 
principle, the Government is now to force this taxation upon 
the six million co-operative members. 

To a student of co-operation, the disturbing fact is less the 
taxation proposals themselves, than the attitude of the 
Government and the responsible journals of public opinion. 
With the members and their families, the co-operative move- 
ment amounts to nearly half Britain. Apparently it is a half 
of which the other half knows little and wishes to know little. 
Experts who have had to study the co-operative rules and 
methods have said for 40 years that under no amendment of 
the income tax law could the societies, in fairness, be taxed. 
Neither the Raeburn Committee nor any public leader has 
tried to show just where these experts went wrong. Instead, 
the Raeburn Committee has set up a distinction between 
surpluses reserved by their owners and surpluses distributed 
by and to the same owners which, to any co-operative secretary, 
is grotesquely false. LKven The Speetator, without enquiry, has 
described this as ‘ obviously just.””. Today a responsible 
journal speaks lightly of the societies as * differing entirely in 
methods and magnitude ” from other mutual associations. 
Passing the point that we do not levy taxes on mere bigness, 
the statement as to methods, is, in this connexion, on expert 
authority, untrue. Why is it that half Britain is so ready to 
make assertions which convey the impression to active leaders 
amongst the other half, that the present governing parties 
neither will nor can understand or do justice to a non-capitalist 
structure ? 

That this impression should be created is, to all who detest 
class warfare, the disturbing thing. For there should be no 
misjudgement of effects. ‘To the leaders of millions of co- 
operators this taxation is a battle cry as were to others the Taff 
Vale and the Osborne judgements. Co-operation is not mere 
coupon-trading, and this is not being regarded as a matter of a 
million pounds more or less. ‘The taxation proposals are being 
sincerely felt as resting on a special distortion of facts against 
a popular, democratic movement in the interests of private 
gain; and the resentment is deep, and will be lasting, and will 
spread. The Government and its supporters (and great 
numbers of co-operators voted for it) have, from a national 
viewpoint, committed no greater error. —I am, Sir, &c., 

P. REDrERN, 

Bankside, Mellor Road, Marple Bridge. 


[The real fact is that two principles cut across one another 
the principle that reserves put aside as basis for future trading 
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should be taxed, whether in the case of private concerns or 
of co-operative societies, and the principle that the profits of 
mutual trading should not be taxed, whether distributed as 
“divi” or put aside as reserves. It was the former which 
The Spectator described as just.—Ep. The Spectator.| 


ON READING THE BIBLE 

|To the Editor of Tue Spectator. | 
Sir,—Most readers of The Spectator will be in sympathy with 
the Bishop of Plymouth’s brave-hearted and broad-minded 
article, **On Reading the Bible.”” The Bishop ends on the note 
of claiming ** for every man the right to read, in his own tongue, 
the wonderful works of God.” This was precisely the claim of 
the great pioneer translators of the early sixteenth century. 
But that was 400 years ago—and language grows and changes. 
What was “ plain English’? to Tyndale’s ploughboy is no 
longer plain English to the twentieth-century town artisan. 
The other day an old friend was speaking to me of his difficulty 
in getting his young folk to church. ‘ They don’t understand 
the language,” he said. That is true, not only of the Bible but 
of the Prayer.Book. Both alike need to be presented to the 
modern world in modern speech if religion is to keep its grip. 

It is all right for the cultured and for the “ highbrow.” 
They can appreciate the incomparable beauty of the language 

even if they sometimes miss the thread of the reasoning ! 
But, as the Bishop himself urges, ‘“* the primary purpose for 
which we want to encourage the reading of the Bible is the 
spiritual edification of the people.” It is here that we are at 
a parting of ways. If the test is to be purely aesthetic, then 
without question we shall go on reading the Authorized 
Version, and that only. But if the test is to be spiritual, our 
main concern must be to see that the meaning be as plain to 
the twentieth-century reader as twentieth-century words can 
make it. And here we are faced—at any rate as regards the 
New Testament—with a further source of confusion: the 
translators’ imperfect understanding of New Testament 
Greek. The point has been strikingly put by that great 
Hellenist, Dr. Rutherford, in the preface to his New Transla- 
tion of St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans (Macmillan, 1900) : 

‘“This was once a plain letter concerned with a theme which 
plain men might understand. Why is it so far from piain now to 
many who in knowledge and even in spiritual discernment are 
at least the equals of the tradesmen, mechanics and servants to 
whom it was immediately addressed ? ” 

Those who are interested in the answer should read the 
brilliant analysis which Rutherford goes on to give. His 
main point, in his own words, is that ** when the Jacobean 
version was revised even more than when it was made the 
character of New Testament Greek was ill understood.” 

It was unfortunate that the revisers had to work before the 
results of the intensive study of Hellenistic Greek were fully 
achieved. Today revision would have a far better chance 
than it had fifty years ago. Is not the time ripe for a new 
revision of the New Testament to be undertaken by authority ? 

Meanwhile two things are possible which would go far to 
bring about more reading of the Bible and a better under- 
standing of it : 

1. For those who prefer it the Authorized Version, no less 
than the Revised, should be readily available freed from all 
the clogs of the antiquated printing, and of the chapter 
headings with what the Bishop calls their “* very questionable 
exegesis.” 

2. The Clergy might well be given some discretionary 
authority to read in church from modern versions, such as 
Dr. Moffatt’s. I made constant use of this in the School Chapel 
at Monmouth.—I am, Sir, &e., LIONEL JAMES, 

Moyses, Five Ashes, Sussex. 


[To the Editor of Tux Specrator.]} 

Sir,—The amiable Bishop of Plymouth is surely himself the 
head and front of the offending parties who are responsible 
for the decay in reading the Bible. In his interesting contri- 
bution to The Spectator of last week why does he repeat the 
outworn parrot-cries of out-of-date Cambridge Higher 
Criticism—which Professor Sayce labelled ‘* bankrupt ”’. 

about a ** composite ** Pentateuch and “ late’ Prophets and 
Psalms and the gradual * evolution ’’—blessed word without 
a meaning—of a Bible which no longer speaks to us ** directly ” 
as the Word of God but as * the voice of the Church of the 


—= 


first century ” ? Roman Catholicism shut‘up the Bible to the 
layman. Protestant scholasticism undermines it from behind, 
But what are the facts of modern science on the Miracles of 
the Old Testament ? The new scientific slogans are “ reaction 
toward Tradition ” (Harnack) and “ the historical accuraey 
of the Old Testament *’ (Mespero, Pinches, Yahuda, Langdon, 
Garstang). Yahuda has shown that Exodus was written in 
the times of Moses ; Cheyne that both parts of Isaiah were 
probably written at the time of Isaiah ; and the International 
Critical Commentary inclines to the possibility of Dougherty’s 
proofs that Daniel was written at the time of Daniel, and 
certainly could not have been written in the Maccabean age 
claimed for it by all the churches. ‘ The Bible and the Bible 
only,” exclaimed Chillingworth, “is the religion of Pro- 
testants !*’ It is not less the religion of true Science, and has 
in consequence drawn a new line of cleavage between the 


clergy and the laity.—I am, Sir, &e., 
A. H. T. CLarke, 
The Rectory, Devizes. 


IMPRISONMENT FOR INTENT 
[To the Editor of Tux Specrator.] 

Sir,—I cannot follow up and correct in detail Mr. Gedge's 
column and a half in your issue of May 19th. You might not 
thank me. What Mr. Gedge can say, and is perhaps trying to, 
is that it is not fair to judge a man’s present conduct on any 
consideration of his past record, unless—be it understood— 
that record helps him. I think I should agree. Generally 
speaking evidence of the past is not admissible before convic- 
tion and Mr. Gedge is quite at liberty to try to get the law 
altered in those exceptional cases in which it is otherwise. 

I think Mr. Gedge has got out of his depth in discussing law 
and practice with which he is unfamiliar. He is surely unfair 
to our Courts. Clearly he does not appreciate that intent 
must be inferred before many crimes are complete, ¢.g., larceny, 
false pretences, murder. All honour to him for his enthusiasm, 
but I take leave to wish him increased accuracy. 

I hope that the judgement of me which he expresses is as 
unfair to me as it would be unworthy of him, if he were to be 
held accountable for his loose expressions. I am. satisfied, 
however, that in making his imputations he had no unchristian 
intent. The defendant is discharged.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ALEXANDER COPPERSMITH, 


THE COST OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
[To the Editor of Tue Sprcrator.| 
Sir,—When Mr. Dennis Robertson closes his able article, 
** Is Mechanization a Danger ? * with—** the growth of capital 
will continue to reduce large groups of workpeople to a state 
bordering on economic worthlessness for long periods of 
time,” he ends on a note of pessimism which is justified when 
the gravity of the present situation is realized. 

With nearly 3,000,000 unemployed, we are ercating a 
national liability which, reduced to terms of money (by no 
means the most serious side of the problem) may well cause 
us despair. Assuming that the average worker has only a 
wage-earning capacity of £1 10s. a week, our national loss 
in wages would amount to £225,000,000 a year, and assuming 
a low cost of 30s. a family as the State provision, £225,000,000 
a year is expended to maintain them. These two sums 
together are suflicient to provide 5 per cent. interest on a 
-apital of more than £9,000,000,000 a year, a larger sum than 
the present national debt. The loss represented by the 
moral deterioration of the idle worker is beyond estimation, 
for if each unemployed citizen represents a family of five, 
no less than one-third of our total population is affected 
by this industrial paralysis. 

It may be argued that as the £225,000,000 in wages are 
saved to industry, and are reflected in the reduced cost for 
the resultant product, or are available for distribution as 
dividends, this sum is not really a loss to the community, 
and that as the £225,000,000 in State relief must also be 
eventually spent by the unemployed worker, it also finds 
its way back into the stream of the nation’s wealth. This is 
true in terms of money, but in terms of wealth it is untrue. 
The loss is sheer waste. 

It is a fallacy to assume that unemployment is due to 
over-production. There can be no general (as distinct from 
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jndividual) over-production till every citizen is able to 
provide himself with all the amenities required for a full life. 
Production has outstripped demand only because we continue 
to think of commerce in terms of profit instead of in service, 
and often demand a yield for capital (frequently inflated) 
to which it is not morally entitled. Even then, the great 
financial burden that we are carrying must be provided by 
industry. It is being extracted from it by national unemploy- 
ment insurance and heavy national and local taxation, 
which is crippling the opportunity for its future expansion. 

Let us look at the total sum, presuming that the 3,000,000 
displaced workers were employed. Assuming that they were 
creating wealth through their work, equal to only £100 
yearly for each worker, we provide a national additional 
income of £300,000,000 which would return 5 per cent. on a 
capital of £6,000,000,000 a year. That, in turn, will be 
reflected in an additional added purchasing power of that sum. 
To that extent, mechanized production must save at least 
that figure and do the work better before the displacement 
of human labour can be justified on economic grounds. 

But the measure of successful industry should not only be 
that of profit making. It is a form of citizenship and has its 
moral responsibility as great as its material obligations. 
Finally, therefore, the economic problem must be tested 
by moral principles. Citizens were not created simply to 
provide material prosperity, and, on a long view of life, 
any conception of industry which accepts only this interpreta- 
tion of it is bound to ‘fail.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. AnGus Watson, 


THE MOSCOW TRIAL 
| To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] 

Sir,-The protracted correspondence of Mr. W. F. Pelton, 
fom whom a further letter appeared last week, reveals a 
man whose vision is not only limited by the width of his eyes 
and length of his nose; but is further impaired by those 
defects which occasioned the parable of the mote and the 
beam. Apparently, he has also fallen into the error of 
interpreting the words of our old song, ‘* Britannia Rules 
the Waves ” as Divine revelation instead of poetic fancy. 

As it is difficult to credit anyone of your correspondent’s 
apparent standing with such flagrant puerility as is sug- 
gested by his letters, it is to be concluded that his prejudice 
against Soviet Russia betrays him into unwarranted and 
untenable statements. 

If he is to be assumed sincere, then the poverty of his 
knowledge of the British brand of humanity is only exceeded 
by his vague understanding of the tenets of Socialism. 

To improve’ his acquaintance with the former, nothing 
better can be recommended than an intensive study of the 
works of Charles Dickens. There is no need to look further 
for proof of his ignorance of the latter than his tacit assump- 
tion that Socialism is the land of promise for the idle and 
shiftless. That supposition is the very antithesis of one 
of the first principles of Socialism, to wit: ‘* He that does 
not work, shall not eat.” 

Socialism has no more use for the idle and shiftless than 
some of the latter, of a necessity, have any use for Socialism. 
Doles and unearned increment are the offspring of capitalism. 

The subject naturally leads to Mr. Pelton’s somewhat 
premature indictment of Socialism in Russia. Taking 
every fact into consideration your correspondent’s ready 
condemnation will be found to have very little value. 

Because, after centuries of corrupt administration, handi- 
capped by a vast illiterate population, hampered by internal 
and external discord, the Soviets have failed, in a space of 
fourteen years, to transform a seventh of the earth’s surface 
into Utopia, Mr. Pelton tells us that Socialism is a dismal 
failure. Does he think the Russians, ever a backward 
nation, are wizards ? 

Or, possibly, Mr. Pelton recognizes in the financial chaos 
and attendant: trade deadlock with which the capitalist 
nations are struggling, the hall-marks of success. If this is 
so, [ wonder whether his views are shared by those, who 
in late years, have been busily burning their produce (not 
because there has been no desperate need of it) or by those 
shareholders in the innumerable firms who have been equally 
busy in reducing their capital. 

Reduced to wondering, my thoughts roam a vast range 


of speculation. Was the patriotic heart of Mr. Pelton 
wrunz by the tale of elementary injustice narrated by 
* Workless ” in your correspondence columns of May 12th ? 
My wanderings in the realm of fancy take me to the Bar 
of Justice (I trust that is as near as I shall ever get to it) 
where in answer to the indictment I raise the plea: “ As 
an Englishman I am incapable of misdemeanour.” 

I can faintly imagine the atmosphere of incredulity such 
a plea would evoke: and the almost perceptible sting of 
the prosecuting counsel’s biting sarcasm brings me back to 
reality.—I am, Sir, &e., W. West. 

1 St. Mary's Villas, Hornsey, N. 8. 


[10 the Editor of Tue Spectator.] 

Sir,—In response to H. O. S.’s challenge I beg to state that 
it was recently reported in the Press that in resentment 
of a ruling of the chairman, unfavourable to Russia, some 
Socialists denounced their fellow countrymen imprisoned 
there in terms already quoted. When a protest was made, 
the reply given was that they had expressed ‘an honest 
opinion.” It is therefore very refreshing to be assured 
from H. O. S.’s own pen that he does not endorse it. Evidently 
his signature in initials only is due to modesty. 

Sordid tactics include amongst others those adopted 
at election meetings, at which any candidate who does not 
sport Socialistic colours is howled down, and similar treatment 
is accorded in the House to any member who may express 
his * honest opinion,” supported by unanswerable facts, 
that the dole is grossly abused, and its effect on the character 
of the British workman to rob him of industry and inde- 
pendence. Like the barrackers at the Antipodes these 
Socialistic politicians are no doubt excellent fellows in their 
way; but “they can’t stand a beating” (Jack Hobbs) 
especially one on a colossal scale. H. O. S. further endorses 
the condemnation already expressed of “the hasty and 
ill-considered action of the Cabinet,” whereby he ignores 
the effect produced outside Great Britain by this Russian 
tragedy. Before the curtain fell, one policy, advocated 
in effect by Russia’s ideal lawyer, Sir Stafford Cripps, was 
to do nothing but talk until the prisoners were shot. The 
Cabinet, with the approval of a vast majority of the nation, 
preferred to take timely action so as to avert the tragedy. 
In the opinion of this majority the unexpectedly light 
sentences were due to the possibility of disastrous results 
accruing to Russian trade in other countries besides Great 
Britain. 

Mr. Sloan’s letter exhibits a high order of forensic talent ; 
but why is it exercised solely in the interests of Russia ? 
Evidently those of his fellow countrymen must be sacrificed 
when the limelight is suddenly turned on Socialistic prin- 
ciples.—I am, Sir, &c., W. F. Petton. 

The Croft, Hastings. 

|We cannot 
Spectator.} 


continue this correspondence.—Ep. The 


THE PROTECTION OF WILD BIRDS 
[To the Editor of Tuk Specrator.] 

Sir,—All bird-lovers are grateful to Lord Buxton for his 
labours in the House of Lords Select Committee and for his 
article in The Spectator. The wording of this article tends, 
however, to give a somewhat erroneous impression as to the 
position. The Bill, as originally drafted, prohibited the 
catching and keeping in a cage or offering for sale wild birds 
noted in the schedule of the Bill. It was really an anti-caging 
Bill as well as an anti-selling Bill. The amendments on the 
Bill by the Select Committee have altered it from an anti- 
aging and anti-selling Bill into a Bill which prohibits the 
selling only. The Bill does not protect British wild birds 
against being netted or sold as inadvertently stated in Lord 
Buxton’s article. It only prohibits the British wild birds in 
the schedule of the Bill being netted and sold—a somewhat 
different thing. In other words, its intention is to prohibit 
the sale of wild birds. One readily admits, however, that the 
Bill, even as amended, is a step forward from the present 
position, but it is certainly a less progressive measure than 
was originally introduced. 

In view of the Committee being satisfied that cruelty, 
suffering, injury and great mortality result from the caging 
of wild birds, as stated by Lord Buxton, it is a little diflicult 
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to understand why it did not maintain the prohibition 
against the caging of wild birds as provided in the original Bill. 

I am quite prepared to admit that within the limits of a cage 
a bird fancier may treat a wild bird with attention, considera- 
tion and kindliness. No kindliness, however, can avoid the 
cruelty involved to the bird’s whole nature by caging it in 
respect that : 

1. This creature whose life is one of continual action involving the 
use of its wings is by being caged prevented froin exercising the 
essential and characteristic activities of its life. 

2. The bird is prevented from acting in obedience to the 
enormously powerful migration impulse which comes to most birds 
twice a year, an impulse so powerful at times as to overcome even 
parental instincts. 

3. The bird is shut off from all those impulses of its nature associ- 
ated with mating, nest-making and the care of its young. 

4. It is denied intercourse with its fellows which to a creature 
of the wild means so much, and 

5. It is denied that unlimited variety of food and of experiences 
which nature has provided and which is necessary to its real life. 

Truly, the late W. H. Hudson greatly understated the 
position when he said : 

“If birds be gapable of happiness in a cage, such happiness or 
contentment is but a poor, pale emotion compared with the wild, 
exuberant gladness they have in freedom, where all their instincts 
have full play, and where the perils that surround them do but 
brighten their many splendid faculties.” 

Joun M. CrosTHwaItTE 
(Secretary, the Scottish Society for the 
Protection of Wild Birds). 
207 West George Street, Glasgow, C.2. 


THE AUTO-DA-FE 
[To the Editor of Ture Sprcraror.] 

Sir,—I find in last week’s number of The Spectator an anti- 
German cartoon by Louis Raemaekers, who, as is pointed 
out on the same page, ** did so notable a service to the Allied 
cause in the eariy years of the War.” I have to thank 
you for this timely reminder (which I fear, however, may 
be a little too subtle for some of your readers) of how the 
most pacific and reasonable of us were in those days led 
to believe the, Germans a raee of barbarians and monsters 
whom it was our divine mission to exterminate; of how 
the war spirit (words which, with brilliant effrontery, M. 
Raemaekers brought into last week’s cartoon) was 
fostered among us by concocted or exaggerated, hastily 
told and even more hastily believed, stories of German 
atrocities, illustrated by this same brilliant draughtsman. 

Or is it possible that you publish his cartoon in good faith 
(as he himself, no doubt, has executed it, and as he executed 
those others, which yet so disastrously deceived us)? Is it 
not time to drop the ery of German atrocities, recalling 
where it led us before, and with what motives it was launched ? 
Do we want another war, or if there is one, do we want it 
to be due to our own inflammatory propaganda ?—-I am, 
Sir, &ce., Patrick Du VAL. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 

| To stigmatize the war spirit which has unquestionably been 
aroused in Germany is neither inflammatory nor propaganda, 
--Ep. The Spectator. | 


A HISTORY OF TOYNBEE HALL 
|To the Editor of Tuk Specrator.]} 
sin,— Toynbee Hall will celebrate next year the fiftieth 
anniversary of its foundation as a residental settlement, and 
to mark the occasion there will be published next year a 
history of Toynbee’s fifty years of active life. It is desired to 
rnake this account as complete as possible, and in order that 
we may do so I wish to ask all old Residents, Associates and 
thers who may have material relating to the Settlement or 
its activities in its early years or to Canon Barnett or those 
who were associated with him, to be good enough to assist by 
permitting it to be used for this purpose. All correspondence 
should be addressed to Mr. J. A. R. Pimlott, at Toynbee Hall, 
28 Commercial Street, E.1.--I am, Sir, &c., 
J. J. MALLON, Warden, 
28 Commercial Street, London, E.1. 
THE ACADEMY GOES NATIVE 
[To the Editor of Ture Specraror.} 

Sin,—I am reluctant to pass criticism on such an august 
institution as the Royal Academy, or to broach a centro- 
For many years my visit to Buriingten 


>I am, Sir, &e., 


Yersial subject. 


House has‘ had a large place in May Meeting weck. and 
always with the intensest interest and pleasure. But this 
year it was with mixed feelings. 

In my humble judgement this year’s Exhibition, in many 
directions, is well up to the usual high level of excellence, 
Kor superb craftsmanship and amazingly resplendent. colours 
ful floral displays, also wonderful light effects in “interiors,” a 
few of the pictures are miracles of essential beauty. 

_ But to my mind there is ‘‘a fly in the ointment.” T wag 
surprised and shocked at the numerous nede figures : stark 
realism, unedifying and offensive, I am sure, to a_ large 
portion of the fashionable fastidious spectators. It seemed 
reminiscent of the wicked old slave market where the points 
of beautiful girl slaves were being discussed. 

But I am afraid it is only symptomatic of certain modern 
tendencies—sex obsession-——much to be deplored, the revolt 
from Victorian Conventionism to the opposite extreme of 
erotic licence, a pandering to physical earthly instincts, 
If it is * Art for Art’s sake,” then so much the worse for Art, 

I sincerely hope that for the future the R.A. Council 
and Selecting Committee will exercise a more rigorous censor- 
ship in this respect. Surely with all the artistic creativeness 
abroad and nature’s apocalypses of beauty, terrestrial and 
celestial, with human situations of interest everywhere, 
there should not be such paucity of subjects as to require 
these dubious pictures to be “hung.” It depraves the 
moral taste and manners of the community.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Wisbech. J. H. Harr (Rev.), 


Poetry 
Autobiography | 


AGEs with ages, states with states hold strife 
In this my brief immeasurable life. 

A child, in Adam’s field I dreamed away 

My one eternity and hourless day, 

Ere from my wrist Time’s bird had learned to flee 

Or I had sacked the ever-teeming tree, 

Whose boughs rain still, whose fruit wave-green shall fall 
Until the last great autumn reddens all, 

Thence lured by demons or by angels driven, 

A lonely shaft loosed from the bow’s calm heaven, 

As an arrow blind I sped upon my race 

And swiftly reached the sole remaining place, 

My first and last since then, There soon I found 

My restless home, my heaven, my hell, my ground, 
And that to these allegiance I might vow 

Took quick the bloody sign upon my brow, 

Fell Edenwards in innocent Abel slain, 

And rose twice armoured in the flesh of Cain. 

_ ‘Thus harnessed, thus baptized, I now could go 
Unscathed through my confederate crowd and show 
The badge the world likes best. Till came the river 
That scoured the whole world blind, and tombed forever, 
Slain in ten thousand shapes I lay, while still 
My only flesh no loss nor shame could kill 
Rode on the flood to Ararat’s safe hill. 

Thenceforth ob‘ivious of Heaven’s foundered ship, 

A youthful Abraham with bearded lip, 

I walked the shrunken hills and clouded plains 

Among my flocks, pleased with a shepherd’s gains, 

A shepherd's joys, not yet too wild or proud 

For a small Eden in a wandering cloud, 

Alas ! no heavenly voice the passing told 

Of that last Eden; my own bliss I sold. 

Weary of being one, myself conspired 

Against myself and into bondage hired 

My immortal birthright. On dark Egypt’s brow 

As at the world’s great helm behold me now, 

Highest among the fallen, a man’s length more 

From what I sought than I had been before. 

As he who snatches all at last will crave 

To be of all there is the quivering slave, 

So I from base to base slipped headlong down 

Till all that glory was my mountainous crown, 

Set free, or outlawed, now I walk the sand 

And search this rubble for the Promised Land. 
Epwin Mein 
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Contemporary Scottish Literature 


>¥ Eric LINKLATER. 


Tue recent growth of national consciousness in Scotland ha 
produced an interesting dichotomy: on the one hand are 
literary Wee Frees, on the other Pan-Scotlanders. The 
latter are united by diversity—they will entertain as brother- 
nationals all whose patronymics reveal the ancestral strain of 
Scottish blood, and discover some feature of the Scottish 
ethos in Isadora Duncan or Hermann Melville; but the 
former. moved by schismatic fury, have divided to split the 
purely Caledonian atom into its Gael and Lowland = com- 
ponents. There are those who favour a Celtic culture with an 
Ossianie background and a Clarsach Society on the side ; and 
there are those who believe that the Scottish spirit can 
express itself only in the roaring gutturals of Buchan—a ver- 
nacular broad as the backs of its own black cattle—or in the 
more domesticated dialect of Ayrshire. 

Because of these divergent opinions it is difficult to say 
anything neither outrageously inclusive nor excessively 
exclusive, but decentiy conclusive about contemporary 
Seottish writing : assuming the Pan-Scotlanders’ connotation 
of Scottish one would require a telescope to survey the field, 
and to satisfy the Wee Frees a microscope would be more 
suitable. Let me say at once that I know nothing about 
recent contributions to Gaelic literature. Very few people 
do, For this general ignorance there may be a good reason. 
On the contrary, there may not. I think one may safely 
state, however, that expressions of the Celtic temper in English 
have recently declined both in number and popularity : as 
dramatie currency Ochone has sensibly depreciated, and one 
may suspect that an increased gold reserve of ideas will be 
required before it regains its original value. 

The Lowland vernaculars are extensively cultivated, but 
produce little more than occasional lyrical felicities. In the 
proper hands, of course, they possess a peculiar aptitude for 
the interpretation of certain states of feeling, and this has 
once more been demonstrated by Alexander Gray’s admirable 
translations of German poetry. The vernaculars are incapable 
of bearing a serious intellectual burden, and are scarcely 
flexible enough for argument: there is, in consequence, no 
vernacular prose of any distinction, and no poetry of long- 
sustained interest. A novel called Sunset Song, by Lewis 
Grassic Gibbon, was an interesting experiment in suggesting 
the common speech by a rhythmical arrangement of words 
rather than by the use of dialect forms, but Mr. Gibbon’s 
method requires further demonstration before it can 
expect whole-hearted approval. The. poetry of Mr. Hugh 
MacDiarmid, who employs dialect words drawn from every 
county and the still more distant pages of Henryson and 
Dunbar, is sui generis. 

Mr. MacDiarmid is the most important poet Scotland has 
produced for many years. His language is extremely artificial, 
and his experiments have been always bold and frequently 
happy. His adoption of a synthetic Scots was due largely to 
his conviction that standard English had become exhausted 
and incapable of further inventive effort : a conclusion invidi- 
ous to contemporary practitioners rather than to the tongue 
itself. Mr. MacDiarmid’s lyrical gift is remarkable and his 
earlier songs carried their uncouth ornament of archaisms 
like jewels indeed. That his later exercises in philosophical 
poetry have been less happy— T'0 Circumjack Cencrastus and 


the Hymns to Lenin, for example—is a demonstration, not of 
failing talent, but of the inaptitude of his medium. With his 
lyrical genius, his satirical intelligence, and his power of 
invective, he might have been the Villon de nos jours ;.. and 
that he should elect the laudation of Leninism rather than a 


mellifluous scarification either of Lenin or his enemies is 
surely a matter for regret. 

Novels dealing with the Scottish scene in more or less 
orthodox English have achieved considerable success in the 
last few years, but there is, as yet, no specifically Scottish 
novelist who has both made and sustained a reputation. 
Neil Gunn, A. J. Cronin, Agnes Mure Mackenzie, Nan Shepherd 
and Willa Muir are well-known names, and of these Miss 
Mackenzie is the most securely settled in her art, but she is 
limited by a delicacy of feeling, as Miss Shepherd is by a 
certain circumscription of interest. Neither Mr. Gunn nor 
Mr. Cronin have yet fully substantiated the promise of their 
best-known novels. All of them, when writing of Scotland, 
are handicapped by the lack of elements congenial to art in 
their background. The heather hills have been so often used 
that they have grown somewhat threadbare ; the industrial 
life of Scotland is so ugly that it cannot be faithfully dealt 
with in writing—it would require the triune reincarnation of 
Hogarth, Daumier and Goya in a mood of their most abomin- 
able inspiration to reveal it truly ; and in the more fortunate 
classes of Society there is nothing nearer to cultural interests 
than a bourgeois-dilettantish concern with the easier and more 
obvious forms of art. It is this poverty of background that 
drives the specifically Scottish novelist so often to depend for 
his plot on the life-story of a sensitive boy who grows to man- 
hood in the shadows of a romantically tinted mountain and 
an oppressive father, succumbs to a few humdrum tempta- 
tions and rebels against the Old Man of the Tribe, and ulti- 
mately achieves the consummation of a last chapter that 
faces the future on very unsteady legs. If Scotland wants 
a truly national art, whether literary, pictorial, or musical, 
then Scotland should make itself fit for the artist to live in. 

In drama Mr. James Bridie stands, not yet upon an 
eminence, but almost alone: and in criticism, Mr. Edwin 
Muir is a still more solitary figure, isolated especially by his 
knowledge of continental thought and its literary expression. 

The Pan-Scotlanders, who believe that a novel may be 
-alled Scottish though its scene be Guatemala and its author 
live in Bloomsbury, are not without arguments to support their 
faith. No English author is compelled to live in England and 
for ever write of England to assert his title to wear the national 
adjective. Greeks and Arabians may be his quarry, Italy his 
domicile, yet his work will be accounted English. Why, then, 
should the Scot be required to prove his race by staying at home? 

There are three novels of the last decade or so, outside the 
Wee Frees’ definition of literary nationalism, that nevertheless 
seem to me peculiarly Scottish in temper: South Wind, 
Vestal Fires and Extraordinary Women. It is true that neither 
Mr. Norman Douglas nor Mr. Compton Mackenzie have planted a 
kailyard in Capri, nor have they built there a house with green 
shutters. But their work, as well as yielding to a true national 
habit of disquisition— Keith is fully as Scottish as Bailie Nicol 
Jarvie or Mr. Oldbuck—reveals an amoral delight in the 
vagaries of human conduct that may well claim kinship with 
the peculiar ebullience of Christ's Kirk on the Green and The 
Twa Merrit Wemen and the Wedo; and an aesthetic rather 
than a social appreciation of the curiosities of human inter- 
course that one is tempted to compare with the calmly 
aesthetic mood— despite the considerable difference in content 
of the Norse Sagas. Pre-Reformation Scotland was a vigorous 
creature, and that its ghost should walk is not improbable, 
and certainly not undesirable. It would be a curious de- 
velopment if Extraordinary Women were to find a place on 
the family bookshelf beside The Cottar’s Saturday Night} 
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Mary, Queen of Scots 
Mary, Queen of Scots. By Eric Linklater. (Peter Davies. 5s.) 


Ir is appropriate that the Tives of most of the great figures 
in Seottish history should be wrapped in obscurity: it 
supplies an argumentative people with yet more food for 
argument. A nation deserves the history it gets; it also 
deserves the historians: and Scottish historians are con- 
troversial. Where the events that make up history are 
not bewildering enough for them, they concoct an artificial 
obscurity to rectify the omission. The figure of Mary Stuart 
is fatally involved in this manufactured darkness. Her 
great misfortune as a historical figure was to be the con- 
temporary of George Buchanan, a professional historian, 
and Maitland of Lethington, a potential one. So the darkness 
that surrounds her is not the natural darkness of ignorance ; 
it is an adroitly woven and carefully safeguarded darkness. 
And that being so it is practically impenetrable. We do 
not know whether Mary was a cold-hearted murderess, 
or the victim of murderers still more cold-hearted. We 
do not know whether she threw herself at Bothwell’s head, 
or submitted to him against her will. We know that she 
was brave, that she behaved sometimes with admirable 
wisdom and self-control and sometimes with extreme rash- 
ness, and that she had a potent attraction for men without 
an equal capacity for keeping them in subjection to her. 
It is possible that her irresistible charm was her undoing : 
had she been dull and plain the Scottish lords might have 
remembered that she was a queen and forgotten that she 
was a woman. They could never forget that; they loved 
and hated her as only a woman can be loved and hated, 
and as very few queens have been ; and there is in both their 
love and hate something of the exacerbation of the hopelessly 
ineligible suitor. It can be felt even in the words of that 
decent Don Juan of Calvinism, John Knox. She is doubly 
hidden from us—by the importunate distortions of Scottish 
jealousy and the secure intricacies of Scottish intrigue. 

Any biography of Mary must therefore be a thesis. Mr. 
Linklater’s one is new, and he has stated it with great force 
and ingenuity. It is that Mary ‘ was naturally chaste . . 
and her political ambition was so strong and so deeply rooted 
as to occupy most of her thoughts. She believed in the 
rightness of her claim to the English throne, and she wanted 
to occupy that throne. . . . Therefore she refrained from 
taking lovers, because lovers might impair her political 
resolution and stain the reputation of one who was to be ¢ 
great queen, and because lovers were not to her liking: 
sinee, despite a rich endowment of the external qualities 
of a sexual nature, her nature was not, in essence, strongly 
sexual.” There is much to be said for this interpretation. 
Mr. Linklater adduces Mary’s consent, in the one case cold 
and by all appearances politic, in the other case exasperated 
and angry, to the death of two men who had shown their 
admiration for her, Sir John Gordon and the French poet 
Chastelard. He might have supported it also by her most 
unfortunate choice of husbands, for both Darnley and Both- 
well were men such as a woman of somewhat amateurish 
judgement in such matters might very conceivably have 
married. There is also the fact that she was far more sure 
in her choice of women friends than of men. All this goes to 
support Mr. Linklater’s interpretation, which is a valuable 
contribution to the problem and deserves the most serious 
consideration. If it is the true one, then obviously Mary 
neither wrote the Casket Letters nor willingly married Both- 
well, her husband’s murderer, nor plotted with him her 
husband’s death. If it is not the true one, it is still possible, 
though by no means certain, that she did these things. 
Darnley’s peculiarly revolting murder, at once methodical 
and blundering, like the slaughter of a helpless animal by a 
clumsy hand, is just as incongruous with the passionate 
and impulsive Mary of most of her biographers as with Mr. 
Linklater’s new version of her. Whether she was as passionate 
as Swinburne thought her, or as naturally chaste as Mr. 
Linklater thinks her, it is almost impossible to imagine her 
acting the part she is given in the Casket Letters ;— all that 
we know about her speaks overwhelmingly against it. The 
strongest argument against the theory that the letters are 
forgeries has nothing to do with her at all. It is that whoever 
composed them must have been a man of literary genius, 
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with a powerful dramatic imagination, and we know of nobody 
in Scotland at that time who possessed those qualifications, 
That Lethington was suddenly visited by literary inspiration 
is extremely improbable. The matter will never be cleared 
up. 

Mr. Linklater has cut straight to the heart of the problem ; 
he has also given us a new and reasonable interpretation of 
Mary’s character; and he has done all this in a hundred 
and fifty pages without sacrificing grace and wit of presenta- 
tion. It is an admirable feat. Epwin Muir. 


Rossetti’s Madonna 


Trial by Virgins. Fragment of a Biography. By David 
Larg. (Peter Davies. 10s. 6d.) 

Tue other day Miss Violet Hunt wrote a clever book in her 
best vein of mordant analysis about D. G. Rossetti and 
Klizabeth Siddal. It gave us the impression of a disorderly, 
unhealthy domestic interior, with two figures in the foreground, 
one happening to be that of an artist, the other a consump- 
tive, rather morbid woman—two fretful persons queerly 
related, under the constant observation of a gossiping crowd 
of artists, poets and critics. There we had before us the 
round of life reduced to terms of eating, drinking, money- 
making, spending, loving, and talking—especially talking. 

Mr. Larg has before him the same material, and he has 
chosen, ostensibly, the same subject. He has not Miss 
Hunt's memories, stored up from long ago, of elderly persons 
discussing what they remembered, though he has used all the 
freedom of the modern biographer to construct and reconstruct 
with the documents removed from sight. But to a different 
end—and a more legitimate end. For whereas the one method 
defeats criticism by the bewildering irrelevance of the story 
(acwever brilliant), the other, which he has adopted, springs 
from a criticism of Rossetti as artist. For Mr. Larg this story 
has to be squared with the factor rather, which is more to 
h:s point, to come straight out of the fact—that Rossetti was 
a painter and a poet. It matters supremely, in this book, 
that Rossetti as a painter was bound by the limitations of his 
mecium, though his art was charged always with the spiritual 
quality of poetry. If he had been that other and earlier 
Dante—a poet whose medium was verse alone—it would have 
been all gain to his art that his Beatrice or his Elizabeth had 
been translated to Paradise. He could have woven his 
poems out of his memory and dreams. But he was a painter 
-—and a painter needs a model, in the flesh, alive. His 
Damozel had to be alive and present, yet—-for a symbolist like 
Rossetti—as spiritually remote as Beatrice. 

Many of the incidents in the story seem to turn into parables 
parables in which we see art constantly trembling on the 
brink of life, and vanishing when by some too intimate 
contact it actually becomes life. Rossetti’s friend Madox 
Brown painted Emma, who afterwards became his wife : 

“In Newman Street Brown had painted Emma with her head 
back laughing. Then he had married her. Now she was going to 
have a baby. Brown was mending chairs and darning the carpet. 
He followed the law of life, via the illusion of beauty to reality. 
That was what struck Rossetti as funny. If he had painted Emma 
with her head back laughing, he would still want to do that, and 
only that.” 


Rossetti painted Elizabeth, with her copper hair, day after 
day and year after year. That was all, though his friends 
said: ‘* Why doesn’t he marry her?” Each of these others 
rushed off sooner or later and married some beautiful thing, 
and became a husband. It was the same at Oxford, when 
William Morris looked at Rossetti admiringly as he painted 
from another model, Jane Burden, whose ‘* body was slim 
like a young tree or like the pennon of a_ kmn‘ght, 
ready to sway with the world’s wind.” While Morris 
watched Rossetti painting her sad eyes and ivory forehead, 
‘she made him think of God”; and when Rossetti was 
gone, “ Morris made straight for Jane Burden, proposed 
marriage to her and was accepted.” 

Ruskin was as much baffled as all the others. He knew all 
that there was to be known about art. He understood 
exactly the relationship between the Beautiful and the Good. 
He was an authority upon everything with the possible 
exception of life ; and life in revenge turned round and dealt 
him a hard blow through the person of his neglected wife, 
Kuphemia, Ruskin was not quite so destitute of intimate 
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personal friends as Mr. Larg supposes. He was on close terms 
with a few individuals who lived on his own plane of evan- 
gelical respectability—like George MacDonald, who, as Dr. 
Greville MacDonald has shown, was satisfied that there were 
no grounds for Euphemia’s charges. But there is at least 
ingenuity in Mr. Larg’s suggestion that Ruskin, having been 
held up to ridicule as ‘* inhuman,” and earnestly wishing to 
“become human,” should have ‘“ undertaken the task of 
humanizing himself by domestic contact with the Soho 
Bohemian.” Be that as it may, it is certain that he left no 
stone unturned to persuade Elizabeth and Rossetti to get 
married. Mr. Larg seems to overlook the fact that Ruskin 
was probably right if he was considering Elizabeth’s interests, 
and not Rossetti’s—and if, on his own hypothesis, he was 
anxious at the moment to justify the urgent claims of life, 
even at the expense of art. 

But no. Rossetti was as all-exacting as Goethe was, with 
this immense difference—that Goethe would ruthlessly 
explore life to the utmost, for the sake of knowledge through 
experience ; whereas Rossetti, cherishing the rare gleams of 
his vision, was impelled to isolate his vision of life from dis- 
illusioning contacts, from fear of submerging it in realistic 
triviality or routine. Mr. Larg recalls the evidence of Lady 
Burne-Jones given in her later years, that Rossetti and his 
“young men” had “an attitude to women which made 
women feel like angels.’ ‘* That which Christina had felt as 
she posed for the Virgin in the Girlhood was felt by all women 
who came near Rossetti or near the men he inspired.” 
Christina was a Rossetti too. She was willing, perhaps 
ecstatically happy, to dedicate herself to the role of angel ; 
and at a nod from Dante refused a husband in order to be for 
ever a Madonna. For eight long, consuming years, if we are 
to accept Mr. Larg’s view, Elizabeth, too, though she had 
little of Christina’s faith, succeeded in disguising herself as an 
angel, until the flesh could bear the immolation on the altar 
of Dante’s art no longer, and she killed the flame in him with 
an embrace. Becoming at last his wife, ‘‘ now she lay like a 
Madonna in a bombarded church, on the floor, in a litter of 
plaster, the finest symbol of disaster. She proved the 
inadequacy of his faith.” 

We may take this interpretation, given in Mr. Larg’s choice 
and grimly brilliant description of a phase in Rossetti’s life, 
as one way of accounting for an episode which has been other- 
wise accounted for. It has the supreme advantage that it 
does not leave us contemplating Rossetti merely as a Bohe- 
mian with untidy habits talking incessantly with other 
untidy Bohemians in terms of *‘ stunners ” and “ slosh”? and 
“tin,” but is consistent with the fact that an artist may, after 
all, be primarily one who is interested in beauty ; and in this 
case was an Italian who used English words lovingly with a 
sense for the value of their sound as no Englishman had ever 
done, and approached painting with the mystical but limiting 
conviction that poetry and painting are one, and that both are 
far removed from the common realities of life. 

R. A. Scorr-JAMES, 


Monetary Problems 


Monetary Policy and the Depression. Report by a group of 
experts set up by the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
(Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d.) 

Tus volume is a first report prepared for the instruction of 

the general reader on International Monetary Problems by 

a group set up by the Royal Institute of International 

Affairs. It is a worthy successor to The International Gold 

Problem and World Agriculture from the same source. 

Quite apart from the interest of the question which it 
treats, the Report deserves attention as an instance of the 
utility of the new technique which is being evolved in Chatham 
House. Two aspects of this technique may be particularly 
noted. The first is that the group is a kind of unofficial 
“ Royal Commission,”’ unhampered by any conscious or un- 
conscious inhibitions, and under no obligation to present a 
report. The second is that, in this case at any rate, the Com- 
mission has been formed of experts who would normally be 
witnesses before, rather than members of, a proper Royal 
Commission. Experts normally indulge in long-range battles, 
fought in a war of attrition ; they bombard each other with 
books, articles and speeches, and the public cannot always 
appreciate the course of the struggle. It was a bold experiment 


to ask a baker’s dozen of experts, sitting round a table, 
** to set out divergent views side by side, to co-ordinate, bring 
into proportion, and make public the knowledge of experts, 
and to show where and why the views of experts differ.” The 
experiment has unquestionably sueceeded, and perhaps what 
will most impress the reader will be the sense that two ap- 
parently extreme views, which cannot be reconciled, may be 
shown to contain large amounts of truth in common which 
may serve as a point of departure for action. 

The problem examined is wider and more general than the 
question of gold, its uses and abuses. It is the whole field 
of monetary policy, national and international, in its bearing 
on the trade problem, with a wide interpretation of the term 
**monetary.” In six chapters the various views which are 
entertained as to the part which money has played in engen- 
dering and prolonging depression, and the part which it may 
play in stimulating a return to prosperity, are set out with a 
clarity which should bring many vexed questions within the 
general comprehension of any intelligent reader. The problems 
having been stated, the Group intend to continue their discus- 
sions with a view to a further examination of the relative merits 
of the possible solutions which have been set forth, and it is 
hoped in due course to publish a second report on these 
discussions. 

A word of appreciation should be added for the style of the 
presentation. No worse difficulty can confront a reporter 
than that of continually stating opposing views without a 
deadly monotony of phraseology. That this difficulty has 
been so successfully surmounted is evidence that those re- 
sponsible, and perhaps in particular Mr. A. T. K. Grant, to 
whose work as Secretary the Group pay a warm tribute, were 
at some pains to conquer it. ANDREW MCFADYEAN, 


The Western Lowlands 


Carrick Days. By D. C. Cuthbertson. (Edinburgh: Grant and 
Murray. 7s. 6d.) 
The R.A.C. County Road Map. Glasgow and the Lowlands. 
(Burrows. 2s.) 
Mr. CUTHBERTSON has made a name for himself as a writer 
on Highland Highways skilled in blending unpretentious 
descriptions of scenery with judicious applications of historical 
romance. He avoids the higher flights of the former and the 
arid depths of the latter with tact and success, and his book 
on rambling in Ayrshire should prove a popular practical 
handbook for those who wish to traverse the ground with 
which he is so obviously familiar. The book is supplied 
with a good map and photographs, and Mr. Cuthbertson 
quotes freely from the better old local chronicles. 

The R.A.C. Handbook is an invaluable publication. It 
contains all the information a tourist could desire for motoring, 
hiking or cycling, in addition to first-rate maps, and lists of 
hotels and garages—in small compass and at a very low price. 
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The Quest of the Absolute 


By Franz Kafka, 
7s. 6d.) 


The Great Wall of China and Other Pieces. 

Translated by Edwin and Willa Muir. (Secker. 
Franz Karka, who died in 1924, first became widely known 
in this country in 1930 with the publication of his allegorical 
novel, The Castle. The present volume is a miscellaneous 
collection of essays, stories, fables and aphorisms. It is 
notably well translated by Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Muir, and 
bears upon every page the stamp of a consistently original 
mind, but it is not an easy book in any sense. None may 
hope to read it running, and even others who pause upon it 
longest may find themselves defeated. It is like that magic 
door no key could open, but only the unspoken word in the 
heart of the elect. Essentially it is esoteric, the shadowy 
world that it depicts deeply subjective. It is the intent effort 
of a man so concentrated upon the pin-point focus of his own 
personal truth that the common world of his fellowmen dies 
from his consciousness. Kafka fled upon the wings of the 
spirit into that eternal realm, the region of absolutes, where 
every statement: must contradict itself, and all opposites are 
reconciled. Beating his wings in that rarefied empyrean, he 
sought again and again to express the inexpressible, resorting 
in his endeavour to such seeming extravagances as dancing and 
soaring, and even scientific and philosophical dogs ; dogs, or 
one dog, seeking the ideal of the perfect burrow in which to 
hide from ‘‘ the enmity of the world”; giant moles; coal- 
buckets which gallop through the air; dead men who cannot die. 
We tread in these pages a strange borderland of the imagina- 
tion, with a sense of fantastic dreaming in which the human 
relevance, the meaning, is perpetually just—but only just— 
evasive. We are in pursuit of a mind whose leaps we cannot 
follow, and yet who never quite gets out of sight. The 
impression of .very real meaning, of a definite and vital 
mode of thought, no farther than round the next corner, 
persists. 

Kafka’s problem, and in the final sense his defeat, is that of 
every man who lifts his eyes above the ground he walks on— 
to define the eternal in the terms of time, to grasp, in a single 
declaration, at once the fear and love of God. It cannot be 
done. ‘* The bony structure of his own forehead blocks his 
way ; he batters himself bloody against his own forehead.” 
And yet how near, sometimes, he seems to come to it. The 
curious, elusive “‘ Investigations of a Dog” and *“* The Burrow” 
are the two longest pieces in this volume, but the briefer title- 
piece is perhaps the most satisfying and surely illuminating. 
It is an entirely imaginary account of the building of the Great 
Wall of China, erected, we are told, in piecemeal fashion, with 
gaps never filled in, it is said, though the assertion ‘* cannot be 
verified, at least by any single man with his own eyes and 
judgement, on account of the extent of the structure.” We 
read of the preparations for the building, of the mysteries sur- 
rounding it, of the theories regarding it, of the unseen enemies 
against whom it is to serve as protection, of the equally 
invisible ‘* high command ” which decreed it, though indeed it 
was decreed from all eternity. ‘*‘ Unwitting peoples of the 
north, who imagined they were the cause of it! Honest, un- 
witting Emperor, who imagined he decreed it! We builders 
of the wall know that it was not so and hold our tongues.” 
And as we read, we can have little difficulty in discerning in 
the Wall itself a symbol of man’s endless but broken efforts 
to create a defence—treligious, philosophic, poetic—against 
the menace of everlasting death and nothingness, in the 
Emperor perhaps the individual gods to whom men pray, in 
the remoter “ high command ”’ the eternal reality which is 
God Himself. One cannot be too explicit, and one need not 
seek to be; each individual imagination must make its own 
vital response. The fragments, the brief fables, many of the 
aphorisms, are the most enigmatic. The longer pieces already 
named are puzzling in detail, even to the point of an apparent 
perversity in obscurity, but their relevance to the meta- 
physical questionings of the human mind is clear; they 
awaken, for those who have ears to hear, an inner response 
which is not to be denied. 

This book will probably have fewer readers than The Castle, 
but it is essential to understanding of Kafka. He stands out as 
an absolute individual, manifesting a transcendent power and 
beauty all his own ; manifesting, too, a real if gnomie wisdom, 


as in the aphorism: “ The original sin, the ancient wrong 
committed by man, consists in the complaint, which man 
makes and never ceases making, that a wrong has been done 
to him, that the original sin was once committed upon him,” 
GEOFFREY West, 


A Cycle in the History of the Kirk 


A History of the Church in Scotland, 1843-1929. Two vols, 

By J. R. Fleming, D.D. (T. and T. Clark. 19s. 6d.) 
Wirn the publication of the second volume of this work—the 
former volume appeared.some time ago—Dr. J. R. Fleming 
completes his ‘ popular history ” of the Church in Scotland 
in the period which begins with the great division of 1843, 
known as the “ Disruption,” and ends with the great union 
of 1929. It may be said at once that, within its limits, the 
work is remarkably well done. In the first place, it is accurate 
in its statement of facts. It is also free from anything of a 
sectarian or party spirit, and its judgements are commendably 
impartial. It is carefully documented, and gives full direc- 
tions to any student who may wish to pursue any part of the 
story further. These are real merits in a history, and not least 
in an ecclesiastical history. Further, Dr. Fleming recognizes 
—what many ecclesiastical chroniclers forget—that the history 
of the Church must not be isolated from the general history of 
the nation; and each volume begins with a picture of the 
Scotland of the time, which is done with marked historical 
ability. The only criticism one is inclined to make on the 
work asa history is that rather too much space is given to minor 
details—unimportant cases, and lists of writers of books. 
These are of domestic rather than of genuine historical 
interest ; and while such details may be of personal, they are 
not of permanent public concern. What would have been of 
more historical value would have been to leave a little more 
room for exhibiting the influence of the personalities of the 
leading actors upon the course of events. History is what it is 
through the interplay of circumstances and characters. Dr. 
Fleming accurately records the former, and can also aptly 
appraise the latter; but he does not bring out as he might 
have done—for example, in the Robertson Smith case—the 
interplay. This, however, may seem hyper-criticism. The 
whole work, be it repeated, is accurate, well-informed, un- 
sectarian and interesting history. 


Its title is The Church in Scotland—not “ The Church 
of Scotland ’’—and Dr. Fleming’s sections on other com- 
munions than the Presbyterian are particularly commendable 
in their spirit, which is not that always shown in writing of 
* non-conformists.”? But, of course, the main theme of these 
volumes is the development of * the Kirk,” from the great 
breach to the great union. It is interesting to compare this 
story, alike in its initiation at the Disruption (which is justly 
described as ‘‘a corporate act of self-sacrifice without an 
equal ’’) and in its results, with the story of the practically 
contemporaneous movement in England, the centenary of 
which is being celebrated this year. The similarities and the 
dis-similarities of the Scottish and the Anglican developments 
may be stated in half a dozen sentences. Both were unques- 
tionably ‘ revivals,” awakening their respective churches from 
a period not indeed of deadness, but of spiritual lethargy. 
Both were what is called “‘ high,”’ exalting the conception and 
the claim of the Church as against civil intrusion. But, the 
Anglican movement has been, essentially, a high-clericalism ; 
while the Scottish has been a high-churchism. The former 
put in capitals (in the Tracts for the Times) ‘ OUR 
APOSTOLIC DESCENT ’’—meaning that of the ministry ; 
the latter put in capitals “THE CROWN RIGHTS OF 
CHRIST IN HIS CHURCH ”—meaning the church’s spiritual 
freedom. As regards results, both have achieved victories ; 
but here too are notable contrasts, alike within the churches 
themselves and also in their relationships with the State. 
The Chureh of Scotland has been reunited ; it will not be 
suggested that the Anglo-Catholic movement has tended to 
unity in the Church of England: And, still more notably, the 
Scottish claim for spiritual freedom has been explicitly recog- 
nized by the State and is recorded in statute law ; nothing of 
this kind has been attained by the English Church, as the 
rejection by Parliament of the proposed Prayer Book of 1928 
emphatically showed. Thus the Scottish churchman has 
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Book of Talbot 
VIOLET CLIFTON 


Daily Telegraph: ‘Astonishing. It is impossible to convey 
its extraordinary quality.” Sunday Times: “Ina class by 
itself.” 15/- 





English Eccentrics 
EDITH SITWELL 


Evening Standard: ‘‘A grand haul of queer fish. How Miss 
Sitwell can write !’’ Illustrated. 15- 


John Ruskin 
R. H. WILENSKI 


Anastonishing but scrupulously documented book, analysing 
the relation of Ruskin’s life and personal characteristics to 
his writings. 15/- 








Tia Barbarita 
BARBARA PEART 


The account of an adventurous life in Latin America. 
Observer: ‘‘ Great entertainment.” 15/- 





The Star-Born 
HENRY WILLIAMSON 


The Times: ‘Alive and enchanting.’’ With wood-engravings 
by C. F. Tunnicliffe. 15/- 





Canons of Giant Art 


Poems by SACHEVERELL SITWELL 
Just published. 7/6 





Public School Religion 
Edited by ARNOLD LUNN 
Church Times: ‘‘A vitally important book,”’ 7/6 





Film 
RUDOLF ARNHEIM 
Preface by Paul Rotha 


Herbert Read: ‘‘A pioneer and a standard book from which 
all future discussion of the film as an art must proceed.” 
Illustrated. 15/- 





Books for Lovers of 
Scotland 


TO INTRODUCE THE HEBRIDES 


By Iain F. Anperson. Illustrated. 7/6 net. 
Second Edition. 


With an introduction by the Rev. Kennetit 
Macteop, D.D. 
Scotsman: “This book will be found very pleasant and 
enlightening company ... brimming over with first-hand 
information.” 


Glasgow Herald: “ His writing betrays the real enthusiast 
-+.no one could read it without feeling the desire to 
go and sce the places he describes so vividly.” 


LET’S SEE THE LOWLANDS 


By A. A. THomson. Illustrated. 7/6 net. 
Times Literary Supplement: “The author has done a 
ditficult thing with a quite unlikely degree of success ... 

real feeling and sincerity.” 
Glasgow Herald: “A useful guide, also an entertainment 
... Stimulates good reading.... The illustrations add 
to the interest of the book.” 


LET’S SEE THE HIGHLANDS 


By A. A. Tuomson. Illustrated. 7/6 net. 
Scotsman: “Entertaining and companionable.” 
Country Life: “Should be acquired by all who love the 
Scottish Highlands.” 
Scots Observer: “A joyous.companion. ... Unquestion- 
ably a book to buy for oneself and for, others.” 


THE BREEZY COAST 


By A. A. Tuomson. Illustrated. 7/6 net. 
Glasgow Herald: “A delightful medley of history, legend 
. and wayside adventure.” 
Scotsman: “A thoroughly readable and well-informed 
narrative ... further illuminated by a good selection of 
photographs.” 


THE BURNS WE LOVE 


By A. A. Tomson. Illustrated. 3/6 net. 

With a Foreword by G. K. CHESTERTON. 

Sir ‘Alexander Gibb, President of the Burns Federation: 

“TI have read the book with very great interest, and feel 

sure that it will have a large circulation, which it certainly 

deserves to have.” 

Aberdeen Press: “It translates into beautiful prose the 

deepest feelings of the true Burns admirer.” 


A BOOK OF KING PENGUINS 


By T. H. Gittespre, Director of the Zoological 
Park, Edinburgh. Demy 8vo. 8/6 net. 


With 60 Illustrations from photographs by 
M. E. GILLESPIE, 
Glasgow Herald: “The book abounds in interesting and 
convincing records.” 
Times Literary Supplement: “A narrative which is 
remarkable not only for its humour and its interest but 
for the distinction of its prose.” 
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achieved both unity and liberty ; the same cannot be said of 
the Anglican movement, which has deepened division and 
which ‘“ takes liberties *°—not quite so ethical a thing as 
“winning freedom. This is not the place to discuss these points 
-of comparison between the two churches. 


for the Scottish story has many lessons for English church- 


men; and his work—apart from its domestic details, which — 


may be omitted by the outsider—should find interested readers 
south as well as north of the Border. 
P. CARNEGIE SIMPSON. 


A Scots Sheriff’s Experiences 


A Judicial Maid-of-all-Work. By Hay Shennan. 
William Hodge. 7s. 6d.) 

Scortisu sheriffs have a reputation for kindly humour, and 

Sheriff Shennan fully maintains the credit of his order. 


But they are not | 
irrelevantly mentioned in a notice of Dr. Fleming’s volumes, | 


(Edinburgh : ; 


He ' 


explains, for the Southron’s benefit, that a Sheriff-substitute, ° 
such as he was for <airty-six years, is a resident local judge’ 
who has a wide’jurisdiction in both civil and criminal matters, | 
and who also performs a variety of administrative duties, ' 


including the control of the police. The sheriff is thus a 
very prominent figure in his district and has the oppor- 
tunity of meeting people of all classes. Sheriff Shennan 
was stationed successively, between 1891 and 1927, in Shetland, 
at Dingwall, at Dunfermline and at Hamilton, so that he 
knows four very different parts of the kingdom and has 
much of interest to say about each of them, with a profusion 
of anecdotes to illustrate his comments. 

Shetland, whose people are of Norse descent, has a character 


' 


of its own, and still retains in part the old Norse land tenure ' 


known as “ udul” and corresponding to the Anglo-Saxon 
*alod”’ or freehold. The author observes that Shetland 
must have been little known to Whitehall when a grant was 
made for teaching Gaelic in the islands. A. Shetland woman 
once said to him, in reference to Bannockburn: ‘“ If I had 
been a Scot, I should have been proud of it.’ Scotland, to 
her, was another country, just as Canada is said to be to 
old inhabitants of British Columbia. The sheriff's duties at 
Lerwick were light, as the Shetlanders are most orderly and the 
half-dozen policemen were seldom called upon. In Ross-shire 
the author had apparently still less to do, as his chief, the 
sheriff-principal, could undertake the administrative duties. 
At the time, thirty years ago, the Free Church was strong 
in the district, and the author saw one of their great open-air 
communion services. An old woman quoted to her minister 
the remark of Dr. Masdonald, a leader in the Disruption 
of 1848, that no ‘ moderate” would inherit the kingdom 
of heaven. He hinted that, if Dr. 
living in 1908, he might have modified his view. 
said the old woman, ‘the truth never changes.” 


ee Ah ! ” 
The 


Macdonald had been! 


popular dislike of read sermons was neatly expressed by a. 
man who said that a minister reading his sermons reminded . 


him of “a craw in a tattie-field, twa dubs an’ a look-up.” 


An old minister who had failed to persuade one of his flock ' 


to support the union of the Free and United Presbyterian 


Churches had his revenge in his parting prayer when he | 


said : ‘‘ Oh Lord ! 
for thirty years, and I have never met with such impertinence 
as I have to-night.” It was the same man who, in a sermon 
on the triumph of the Gospel, addressed the “ auld enemy ” 
thus: ‘“‘ Roar away, Satan, roar away in silence.” 

Sheriff Shennan found plenty of work at Dunfermline 
and Kirkealdy, especially in police cases. He confirms the 
universal experience that horse and cattle dealers economize 
truth. A Glasgow horse-dealer was asked by his minister 
if he could not carry on his business without swearing and 
lying. He thought for a bit and then said: ‘* Weel, doctor, 
I wud like tae please ye, an’ I think I can stop the sweerin’, 
but I'm damned if I ean gie up the leein’..”. Witnesses were 
often amusing. One man, pleading innocence, said: ‘ I was 
never bad to my children or even to my wife.”’ Another, 
explaining how he had come to kill a hen, said that the 
hens would not go out of his garden: ‘I lifted a stone and 
it was accidental that the hen ran under the stone.” Dun- 
fermline was just beginning to receive the late Mr. Carnegie’s 
benefactions to his lsirthplace and, from what the author 


Thou knowest I have been minister here 


says, evidently needed them badly. His transfer to Hamilton, 
the mining centre in Lanarkshire, made him “ the hardest- 
worked sheriff-substitute in Scotland,” as he had to deal 
with numerous workmen’s compensation cases in addition to 
the ordinary routine. The large Irish element, reinforced 
by Poles, Lithuanians and Italians, in the Lanarkshire 
population also gives plenty. of employment to the police, 
as the author shows. It was at Hamilton that Sheriff Shennan 
delivered his famous judgement on the question whether the 
owner of a cat is legally liable for any damage that the cat 
may do to a neighbour’s pigeons. He reminds us that Tlie 
Spectator (for March 15th, 1918) commented with approval 
on his finding that the cat is fera naturae and uncontrollable, 
Like all public men, the author has received many letters 
commending or criticizing him. He also had at least one 
public compliment in the street one Saturday night : 

“TI noticed a man coming along the street with an obvious 
tendency to use the breadth of the road generously. He caught 
sight of me and pulled up beside me, saying, *‘ Are you the Sheriff ?’ 
I replied ‘ Yes,’ and he continued, ‘ Are you keeping quite well ?’ 
I assured him that I was. ‘ Man,’ he said, ‘I’m glad of that,’ 
and went on as if a weight had been lifted from his mind.” 
Sheriff Shennan tells these characteristic little Scottish 
anecdotes delightfully, and his book will be widely read 
and re-read. 


Antiquities of Fife 


Antiquities of Fife. The Report of the Royal Commission on 
Ancient Monuments of Scotland for Fife, Kinross and Clack- 
mannan. (H.M. Stationery Office, Edinburgh. £1 17s. 6d.) 


Firr and the neighbouring counties of Kinross and Clack- 
mannan are not well known in, and still less known outside of 
Scotland, for from early times this district has tended towards 
an exclusiveness and individuality which still survives. Apart 
from one or two well-known buildings therefore, much in this 
book will strike the reader as unfamiliar and refreshing, though 
even in the case of better-known places it is surprising how 
many new aspects an Inventory of this kind, copiously illus- 
trated, will bring forth. 

Many of us, for instance, are familiar with Inchcolm, St. 
Andrews and Dunfermline, perhaps fewer with Falkland; 
but the aerial view of St. Andrews in this volume gives one a 
far better grasp of the proper relation of the existing fragments 
of the Cathedral to each other than it is possible to get on the 
site, while the careful documentation .and_ illustration of 
Incheolm Abbey and Falkland Palace provide one with a 
pretty adequate basis for further study. Popular inaccuracies 
such as the very early date generally given to the cell in 
Inchcolm, are corrected, and the possible reasons for previous 
misunderstanding explained; an interesting and_ proper 
function for a dispassionate account of this kind to perform. 

Deserving of particular study and strangely neglected by 
students is the series of small towers and lairds’ houses in this 
district—EKarlshall, Scotstarvit, probably built round about 
1600 by the author of The Staggering State of Scots Statesmen, 
cec., Tullibole, Aldie, Pitcullo, Balgonie, Rosyth, Alloa and 
Collairnie—all worth knowing. Scotstarvit, which seems to 
share with Alloa the reputation of being the least altered 
structurally, lies a few miles south of Cupar, the county townof 
Fife, and is unocepuied. All these late mediaeval and seven- 
teenth-century buildings have a simple but bold massing in 
general effect which is most refreshing to the eye and com- 
pletely unlike English architecture. Like some modern 
buildings they look as though they had grown organically 
rather than by the ordinary stone-by-stone process of building. 

Another group worthy of notice is the series of seventeenth- 
century Town Houses or Tolbooths. The municipal architec- 
ture of Culross, Dysart, West Wemyss, Clackmannan, Crail, 
&e., is particularly striking on account of the designs of the 
towers in each case. Several instances are given in this 
volume, also, of church towers in the same neighbourhood 
having points of similarity, usually in the roof-designs, to the 
Tolbooths. Indeed, the various forms taken by the slate 
roofs of Scottish Tolbooth and Church towers of this date, 
and the sources of inspiration (probably Flemish) for the 
many entertaining examples that survive, would make a good 
research subject, for the extreme freedom and vigour of 
design shown even in the area covered by this volume, let 
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RECENT BOOKS 





A JUDICIAL MAID-OF- 
ALL-WORK 
by HAY SHENNAN. 
Price 7/6. 


The author tells of his. experiences as a local judge in four widely 
ditferent districts of Scotland, and a marked feature of the book is 
his appreciation of humorous situations. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT AND 
SCOTS LAW 
by DAVID MARSHALL. 
Price 6/-. 


An excellent study of how the famous author's legally-trained mind 
influences his writing. 


THE ANGLING RESORTS 
OF SCOTLAND 
by WM. ROBERTSON, M.D. 
Price 2/6. 


A most informative fishing and holiday guide. 








& COMPANY, LTD.+ 


NOTABLE BRITISH TRIALS 
Fully Illustrated, price 10/6 each. 


THE ROYAL MAIL CASE 
by CCLLIN BROOKS. 





JOHN WATSON LAURIE 
(The Arran Murder) 


by WILLIAM ROUGHEAD. 


JAMES STEWART 
(The Appin Murder) 
by DAVID N. MACKAY. 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 
by J. W. MORE. 


OSCAR SLATER 
by WILLIAM ROUGHEAD. 


An illustrated pamphlet describing the Series (60 volumes) will 





be sent free on application. 


12 BANK STREET, EDINBURGH—— 














NEW SCOTTISH BOOKS 





SUN CLOUD AND SNOW in 
the WESTERN HIGHLANDS 


from Glencoe to Ardnamurchan, Mull, and Arran 
By ARTHUR GARDNER, author of “ Peaks, Lochs and 
Coasts of the Western Highlands.” With 116 Illustrations 
from the Author’s Photographs, Demy Octavo, Cloth. 
(June 26) 12/6 


CARRICK DAYS 


A book about the land of Bruce, the Kennedys and the 
Covenanters 
By D. C. CUTHBERTSON. 


With 31 Illustrations from 
Photographs, 7/6 


Crown Octavo, Cloth 


TRAMPING IN SKYE 


By B. H. HUMBLE. 
graphs, and 5 Maps. 


With 15 Illustrations from Photo- 
Crown Octavo, Cloth 5/- 


BUNDLE AND GO 
A Stirring Novel of the Jacobite Rising of 1715 
By G. & J. CUTHBERTSON. Crown Octavo, Cloth 7/6 


SEEDS IN THE WIND 


A Collection of Poems in Scots 
By WILLIAM SOUTAR. Crown Octavo, Cloth 3/6 


THE ROAD TO IONA 


Pcetry, Lore, and Tradition 
By KENNETH MACLEOD. Crown Octavo, Paper 1/6 


Before arranging the Holidays write for new list of 
Grant @ Murray's “Highlands and Islands” Series 





GRANT & MURRAY LTD., 
126 Princes St., EDINBURGH 











IMPORTAN T 
SCOTTISH BOOKS 


GALLOWAY 


THE SPELL OF 
‘By ANDREW McCORMICK. 


With an Introduction by 
Hon. Sik Hersperr MAXWELL, Bart. 


Price 7/6 net. 


THE FLORA OF THE 
CLYDE AREA 


A HANDBOOK OF THE FLOWERING 
PLANTS AND FERNS 
Occurring wild or established within the drainage 
area of the River and Firth of Clyde. 
y JOHN R. LEE. 
Price 7/6 net. 





THE Rr. 


Orders are now being received for: 
OVER THE RIVER 
By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 7/6 
SUN CIRCLE By NEIL M. GUNN. 7/6 
| LLOYD GEORGE’S WAR MEMGRIES 
| 4 Vols. Each 21/- 


‘JOHN SMITH & SON 


(GLASGOW) LTD., 


be & 61 ST. VINCENT ST., GLASGOW, ©. 2. 
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ROUTLEDGE & 
KEGAN PAUL 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


TITANS OF 
LITERATURE 


12s: 6d. net 


In the publisher’s opinion the most attractive, readable, 
and audacious book on literature to appear for years. 
There is hardly a chapter that does not destroy some 
academic myth. The attacks on Dante and Milton are 
savage, but the praise of Boccaccio and Defoe, Proust and 
Dickens, is whole-hearted. Brilliant studies of Greek and 
of Roman literature are included. 


THE INVENTOR 


276 pages. 6s. 


By Burton Rascog. ¢ 592 pages. 


By H. Starrorp Hatrie.p. net 


An original study of inventors and their psychology, of 
the work they do and the way they do it, of inventing as 
a career and as a business. 





Already established 


THE MACHINE 
UNCHAINED 


12s. 6d. net 


Everyman: “An extraordinary work which defies sum- 
mary. It examines with an economic microscope this 
world in which man no longer produces to live, but lives 
to produce. It is no mere economic treatise however, 
Hausleiter writes with intense feeling.” 


By L. Hausteiter. 350 pages. 


INTRODUCTION TO 


YOGA 


3s. 6d. net 


Selling not in scores but in hundreds, because it is “a 
sensible, practical book. Mr. Bragdon has understood the 
aim of the true Yogi, which is awareness and mastery of 
self.”—Times Literary Supplement, 


AN 


By Craup— Bracpon, 


THE GOLDEN AGE 


OF OPERA 


>y Herman Kein, 10s. 6d. net 


12 plates. 


Punch: “A genial and informing record.” Gramophone: 
“ Must take an honoured place in the library of operatic 
history.” Times Literary Supplement: ~ Of historic 
valuc. The merit of his book ies in his power of vividly 
recalling the qualities of great singers.” 





alone in the Canongate, Edinburgh, or Musselburgh or South 
Queensferry, is characteristic of much sixteenth and seven. 
teenth-century architecture in all parts of Scotland. The 
pity is that so few of us seem to appreciate the treasures we 
have in our own land. 

Words could not exaggerate the value of this volume, or of 
others in the same series, to the student of archaeology, to the 
architect in search of historical analogy or stimulus, or merely 
to the layman interested in his country’s or county’s past, 

Rosert Hurp, 


Highland Songs of the Forty-five 


Highland Songs of the Forty-five. Edited by J. L. Campbell, 
(Edinburgh: John Grant. 16s.) 

Tue recent revival of interest in the romantic career of 

Prince Charlie should attract many to this volume edited and 

translated by Mr. John Lorne Campbell. The frustrated 

Highland rebellion of 1745 had its ‘“* war-poetry,” and Gaelic 


| imagination was kindled for the last time into a blaze of 


patriotic hope and passion. The fugitive, well-beloved Stuart 
was a symbol of his race, and these poems express the Highland 
heart. The poets came from all classes : Rob Donn Mackay was 
a herdsman, Duncan Ban MacIntyre, whose nature poems are 
Gaelic classics, was a gamekeeper, John MacCodrum of Uist 
was hereditary bard to his clan. Chief among them was 
Alexander MacDonald, an itinerant schoolmaster, whose 
collection of Gaelic poems was burned by the public hangman, 
In his translations, which are printed conveniently opposite 
the Gaelic text, Mr. Campbell has reproduced the stressed 
metres of the original poems, but he has wisely avoided rhyme 
since the Gaelic internal patterns in assonance cannot be 
imitated. There is an inevitable loss, of course, for the poems 
depend for much of their effect upon the internal vowel-musie. 
Political poems, even patriotic poems, are rarely of high 
imaginative quality, and many of these songs express the 
passionate hatred caused by the atrocities which occurred 
after Culloden. But the poets were working in an oral 
tradition and they revived the bardic imagery and “ kennings” 
of the past. They call on fair seas and skies to attend the sails 
that bear their rightful King to his realm, they already hear 
the sweetly-tuned organs, see the dazzling bonfires of welcome 
in every market place, and in each window the high-burning 
sandies held by lovely maidens. They incite the clans, gay 
with cockade and blue bonnets, with pleated tartan and 
garters of scarlet; fierce with Spanish swords and _ pistols. 
Of particular interest are the Breeches Songs, which were 
evoked by the proscription of the Highland dress. No 
English poet has ever celebrated a pair of trousers since 
Gammer Gurton’s Needle, and it is doubtful whether any Act of 
Parliament has inspired such excellent poetry. In_ these 
whimsical, indignant songs, the Gaelic poets denounced the 
servile nether garment with vigorous fancy. Many of the 
poems are lengthy and the collection is of importance, for the 
songs are here translated for the first time after a lapse of 
almost two centuries. The book is well produced and many of 
the airs to which the poems were sung are printed in an 
appendix. 


Birds in the North 


Northward Ho! For Birds. By Ralph Chislett. 
Life. 15s.) 
Birds of the Falkland Islands. 
7s. 6d.) 
Tu camera has proved an invaluable addition to the equip- 
ment of the bird watcher, and both these books bear witness 
to its remarkable adaptability for close-range observation. 
Mr. Chislett has achieved more in this field than perhaps any 
other man up to the present time. That blend of enthusiasm 
and understanding which sometimes illuminates the prose 
style of a naturalist is equally apparent in his photographs, 
and they convey a sense of living beauty that is far beyond 
the confines of purely technical achievement. Amatcuts 
envious of such success will find wise counsel in his concluding 
chapter, “ For Photographers and Others,” but sincerely as 
they may think that their interest in wild birds is ** real, keen, 
absorbing and permanent,” they will do well to test it by ask- 
ing themselves whether they can endorse Mr. Chislett’s opinion 


(Country 


By Arthur F. Cobb. (Witherby. 





that naturalist photography, however excellent, is only “0! 
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uth 
en- secondary importance to the preservation of a priceless 
Che national possession, which once destroyed cannot be re- 4 
we placed.” 
Mr. Chislett’s book is a record of observations carried out at 
r of different periods on the Derbyshire moors, in Scotland 
the (Galloway, the Highlands, Sutherland), in Shetland, Oland 
rely and Lapland. Of especial interest are some quite extra- 
ordinarily beautiful pictures of the greenshank and a detailed 
, account of the conditions under which they were obtained, a 
photograph of the Slavonian grebe—a rare achievement for 
Scotland—and photographs of the whimbrel in its Shetland 
ve breeding quarters. In Oland Mr. Chislett was working in 
bell, territory hitherto uncovered by British photographic 
naturalists, and among his rewards were studies of the black 
- of ten and the turnstone. The inconveniences that Lapland Glas ow 
and has in store for ornithologists are well enough known, but so 
ited also is the fascination it exercises over those who visit it. 
elic In his first exploration of a Lapland marsh Mr. Chislett ; 
> of discovered a jack snipe’s nest and later secured a photograph 
uart of the bird sitting, which must have compensated him for | arf 
land many subsequent disappointments. He has visited the 
was country twice, and it is to be hoped that his own wish to 
are return there and implement this extremely interesting reco:d g (J 
Uist of its forests, marshes and mountains, may be fulfilled. 
was Mr. Cobb’s Birds of the Falkland Islands is a much shorter 
hose book, but he describes and illustrates with photographs some 
nan, thirty-one different species with which he has become familiar ESTABLISHED 1783 
site during the course of a long residence in the territory. One or 
ssed two of the photographs are not entirely successful in ‘** showing 
yme the beauties of Nature in the Falkland Islands ” as clearly as 
t be the author would wish, but his notes reveal a faculty for 
EMS observation and concise description that makes them a useful 
usic, contribution to the study of this region. a ‘ 
high ¥ is the best informed and 
_ the | t N 
n ¢- 5 sate | WC Pn’ 
- The Modern Scot aes complete i bei spaper 
ngs” The Modern Scot: Summer, Autumn, Winter, 1932. In Scotlan d. It 1S pre- 
sails Spring, 1933. (The Abbey Book Shop, St. Andrews. 2s. : . E 
heat risen eminently the business 
come The Modern Scot in the last two years has assumed the i . aod . 
ning toga virilis and taken its place as the only intelligent critical man s paper, and 1S indis- 
gay organ of modern outlook in Scotland. It is emancipating itself P 
and from early traces of ** coterism ” and displaying a commend- pensable to all who desire 
stols. able catholicity of range and a high standard of judgement. 
oneal In polities, it is nationalist without unduly stooping to the most accurate and 
No particularize too closely as to programme, and retaining a F - 
since wide and sweeping international interest. In economics comprehensive reports ot 
‘ct of it is Douglasite, and has published also attempts to criticize " 
thest the master. In literature it is vital and modern in outlook. the wo rld Ss news. 
d the One of the most praiseworthy of the paper’s features has 
f the heen the regular publication of manuscript songs (chiefly 
vr the by Francis George Scott) and drawings. Its format is 
ae enormously improved from the earliest version and it is 
ny of now invariably well printed and arranged. 
in: an While the younger Scots writers, composers and artists 
are accorded a preference, the pages of the magazine have _— aden 
regularly been en open to cco writers of brilliance One of the largest Advertisement 
and discernment, and with the exception of one or two mediums in the Weorid. 
short reviews and two bad musical articles I have not seen 
vuntry anything really unworthy given space in the last two years. 
ast The poets whose work has appeared in the more recent 
; numbers are Hugh MacDiarmid, William Soutar, William 
pid Jeffrey, G. Bullough, Marion Angus, John Rafferty and 
‘ Erie Linklater—in fact, the ablest and most advanced versifiers | 
beng Writing in Scotland at the time. Mr. Linklater’s satire in the 
—— last number is a delightful piece of fun, very neatly turned in 
a classical couplets, and the editor has generally been catholic | || 
— in his poetic taste. The best critical articles have been by | 
eT A. T. Cunninghame, a young Scots journalist in Dundee, | 
— Edwin Muir and Herbert Read, Professor of Fine Arts } |! | 
pine in Edinburgh. The first-named, however, overdid his attack | || i 
eo on Barrie, quite unnecessarily, just as Mr. Rickword did | 
ee i  * Serutinies.” i| 
‘bode The political articles have not appealed so much to the 1 
wy oe Present writer—but there is no other paper to his knowledge 1 
inioe Where you can read of the problems of Scotland tackled by | |/! 
a of live young contemporary minds. The editorial articles on the | 
basis of nationalism provide an able survey of the ground, | (‘—_—————— Se ee 
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however little one agrees with some of the judgements, 
historical and political, expressed in them. Anyone anxious to 
be au fait with the very significant movement in politics and 
culture North of the Tweed“at:this juncture cannot afford 
to ignore this quarterly, whatever his sympathies or 


prejudices. Davin CLEGHORN THOMSON. 


“____ Behold the Hebrides ” 


By B. H. Humble. (Edinburgh: Grant and 


Tramping in Skye. 
Murray. 5s.) 


On Foot in the Western Isles. By Catriona MaclIver. (din- 
burgh: Oliver and Boyd. 5s.) 
To Introduce the Hebrides. By Iain F. Anderson. (Herbert 


Jenkins. 7s. 6d.) 
The Haunted Isles. 

7s. 6d.) 
Searching the Hebrides with a Camera. 

MacGregor. (Harrap. 7s. 6d.) 
Ever since Neil Munro fashioned for himself an ‘“Aebudean 
English **—a stylized way of enshrining Gaelic idiom and turn 
of phrase in distinguished prose, he has never lacked imitators 
North of the Tweed. Kenneth Macleod can transmute some 
of the imagery of the Gael into his poems, but neither he nor 
the late Mrs. Kennedy Fraser were anything like so happy in 
their prose pictures. Mr. Alpin MacGregor is an example of a 
writer who has long striven after the success which met Neil 
Munro’s experiments. These are his best two books on the 
Islands so far, and they are profusely illustrated by the finest 
photographs of the kind which the present writer has seen, 
but his narrative cannot escape, for all his eagerness and child- 
like sincerity, from regular lapses into mannered affectation 
which may irritate his fellow-islanders and fail to attract the 
Sassenach. 

The other three travellers in the Isles tell their tale with 
equal sincerity but much greater simplicity. Mr. Humble and 
Mr. Anderson have the advantage again of some really first- 
rate photographs, and the former writer includes some very 
useful suggestions for walks in the Misty Isle ; his book should 
prove of really practical value to many holiday-makers this 


By Alasdair Alpin MacGregor. (Maclehose. 


By Alasdair Alpin 














MONEY 
Gold, Silver and Paper 


By 
Francis W. Hirst. 


A critical history of Money from 
the earliest times down to the 
present day. 7s. 6d. net. 


Prospectus available. 


IN PLACE OF PROFIT 
Sociai Incentives in the Soviet 
Union 


By Harry F. Ward. 


Answers the question “ Will men 

work when there is no profit?” 

An analysis of the psychological 

forces behind a great social ex- 
periment. 


With illustrations. 
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summer. Mr. Anderson has the zeal of the convert and the 
charm of sincerity ; if he has nothing new to tell us, and no 
great art in writing; his narrative will certainly bring pleasure 
to many island lovers and may well attract other readers to 
make the pilgrimage Westwards. Miss MelIver's little book is, 
like Mr. Humble’s, based on close knowledge of the ground, 
and will therefore prove practically useful to hikers. She 
gives times, routes and distances, and writes with unaffected 
simplicity. 

One cannot help wishing that some enterprising publisher 
would re-issue Miss Goodrich-Freer’s excellent book on the 
Outer Hebrides, and that Compton Mackenzie, George Scott 
Moncrieff, Eric Linklater and Moray McLaren would make 
haste and give us some really good writing about the Outer 


Islands, IAN SINCLAIR Puoat, 


Travels Far and Near 


The Flying Carpet. By Richard Halliburton. 
Bles. 16s.) 

Tramp Royal on the Toby. By Matt Marshall. (Blackwood. 5s.) 

Walking in the Lake District. By H. H. Symonds. (Alexander 
Maclehose. 7s. 6d.) 


(Geoffrey 


In The Flying Carpet Mr. Talliburton’s “ Royal Road to 
Romance ” of a previous book gets broader and more flowery 
than ever. He is a hierophant of the American cult of going 
places and doing things ; inspired by a strong sense of the 
spectacular, he direets his aeroplane in turn towards the Oldest 
cathedral, the Most Inaccessible city, the Highest mountain, 
It is all very breath-taking, but somehow, like air travel itself 
after the first ten minutes, curiously unexciting. One becomes 
so accustomed to expect the adventures that one would be 
surprised only if they ‘did not happen: Vefiice is the place 
where he swam up the Grand Canal ; Morocco the place where 
he acquired a Foreign Legion uniform and popped in and out 
of the Foreign Legion tents with a facility that is indeed 
remarkable ;  Gatilee the lake on which he got caught in a 
sudden storm and made an impromptu meal off fishes and 
unleavened bread ; Teheran the city where he was kept fora 
week in the local prison, by special arrangement with the 
Shah. But apart from all these goings-on, he would not have 
it thought that any beauty spot he visits could fail to evoke 
an appropriate response. Indeed no: spending a night of full 
moon in the Sahara, he * objected violently ” to his companion 
playing a vulgar record on the gramophone when ** Coq d’Or” 
had been sending chills and fevers through his blood a moment 
before ; in Teheran he bought a caged nightingale and set it 
free in Shiraz, with suitable quotations from Hafiz ; at the 
Taj Mahal he vowed he would “ return as often as possible to 
seek refuze from the malice and ugliness of life.’ And so on 
all round the world. By a singularly generous disposition of 
Providence, fine writing scems to come as easily to Mr 
Halliburton as flying. 

The remaining .books are all to do with Great Britain. 
Tramp Royal is an Old Borrovian with the best traditions of 
the school at heart.” But, though he possesses the requisite 
ardour, his writing Jacks something of the clearness and sim- 
plicity of description that is such a remarkable quality in 
Borrow himself and, to a lesser degree, in Mr. W. H. Davies, 
Throughout this account of his wanderings up and down the 
land there is an unresolved conflict between the claims of the 
Tramp (generically) on our sympathy as a rain-soaked, foot- 
sore social outcast and the more romantic conception of him 
asa being absolved from the responsibilities of ordinary life 
and free to enjoy a particular intimacy with wind and stats. 
True, Mr. Marshall denies this conflict specifically and takes 4 
plunge into the second alternative at the very beginning of the 
book, but his denial much of its foree when he 
paints a picture of a London doss house that is something 
between Hogarth and Goya, and that stays more vividly in the 
mind than many of his gentler scenes, 

The book about. the Lake Districts a serious study for 
people who aim higher than the motor roads. No one could 
be better qualified to have made it than Mr. Symonds, for 
while he never departs ostensibly ‘from considerations of 
practical importance to walkers, the profound fecling that he 
has for these mountains gives his prose a quality that is by 
no means pedestrian. 
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Rest, Sea and 


PzO CRUISES 


by ELECTRIC SHIPS 


Strathnaver - 22,500 tons 
Viceroy of India 20,000 tons 


FIRST CLASS ONLY 





June 10O—SPAIN, MONACO, LISBON, &c. 
14 days. From 23 guineas, 


July 14—MOROCCO, MADEIRA, TENERIFFE, &c. 
14 days. From 23 guineas. 

July 29-—-NORWAY, NORTHERN CAPITALS, &c. 
20 days. From 30 guineas. 





Sunshine! 





invigorating prescription. 





«Strathnaver.” 


LA. 





A Cruising holiday on board a 
, beautiful P & O ship in the kindly 
iS b airs of the Mediterranean is an 
Let us 
send you our album programme 
of Spring and Summer Cruises 


by the “Viceroy of India” and 


Aug. 12 — VENICE, DALMATIA, SICILY, &c. 
20 days. From 35 guineas. 


Aug. 19— ALGIERS, NAPLES, MONTE CARLO, &c, 
21 days. From 36 guineas. 
Sept. 2—MONTE CARLO, NAPLES, ALGIERS, &c. 
13 days. From 22 guineas. 
Sept.16 — MADEIRA, TENERIFFE, LAS PALMAS, &c. 
14 days. From 23 guineas. 

COME CRUISING—BOOK EARLY 

For Descriptive picture handbook apply 


P & O CRUISES 


14, COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W.1! 
130, Leadenhall St., E.C.3 or Australia House, W.C.2 
or focal agents. 

















PALACE 
TORQUAY 


The English Riviera 
is at its very best in 
May and June — how 
good that is can only 
be realised by those 
who actually come 
and stay here. 


The terms at the 
Palace —with its 
Magnificent sun 
lounge and unequalled 
amenities for leisure 
or strenuous exercise, 
as the visitor 
desire — cover 


may 
golf, 
tennis, croquet, bowls, 
Squash, badminton, 
swimming pool, gym- 
Nasium, dancing, talk- 
ing pictures and enter- 
‘ainments. Telephone 
Torquay 2271. 
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Fiction 


By WILLIAM PLOMER 


The Stream. By Beatrice Mayor. (Putnam. 7s. 6d.) 

Peter Abelard. By Helen Waddell. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 
Sailing Sailing Swiftly. By Jack B. Yeats. (Putnam. 6s.) 
Other Seas. By Robert Gathorne-Hardy. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
To Make My Bread. By Grace Lumpkin. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 
Mammon. By Robert Neumann. (Peter Davies. 7s. 6d.) 


No doubt there are reasons why members of the theatrical 
profession have in various times and places been obliged to 
occupy the position of a caste, even a low caste, in society. 
Perhaps one of the reasons is that people whose main work in 
life is to simulate emotion in such a way as to excite public 
admiration are in danger of carrying their self-consciousness 
and narcissism into private life, and of growing shallow and 
incapable of reserve or of distinguishing between what is true 
and what is false. An invisible audience haunts the profes- 
sional charmer, and an ear for ever on the alert for applause, 
for an easy laugh or gasp of surprise, may come to miss alto- 
gether the significant undertones of which the symphony of 
life is so largely composed. Those who secretly cherish a 
caste-consciousness about actors and actresses cannot be 
numerous in England at the present day, but they will gloat 
over the leading lady in The Stream ; they will find her almost 
an Untouchable. But if they have any heart at all they will 
find her pitiable as-well as unpleasant. That she should be 
made to appear both at once reflects great credit on her 
creator. 

Mrs. Beatrice Mayor has written plays, but The Stream is 
her first novel. It is told in the first person by a young woman, 
an actress definitely of the second rate, who is simply pre- 
vented by her very nature from making anything of the best 
that life offers her ; who is so taken up with things that don’t 
matter that she not only loses the power to appreciate those 
that do, but actually, helps to bring about the death of the 
only fine man she knows. The other characters are deftly 
suggested ; only this one is allowed to display at length the 
shoddiness that is her soul. But the insight afforded to the 
reader calls for no attitude of superiority or contempt ; it is 
not for him to thank God that he is not as others are ; it is not 
for him to look down on this unfortunate woman as an out- 
caste. Her levity and inconsequence, her triviality and 
weakness, are only the results of a tendency that lurks in 
every individual and happens to dominate this one. The 
novel is not one that depends on an elaborate story, but is 
none the less excellent for that. It is a novel of a situation, 
and it shows exactly how and why one person failed to live up 
to that situation. There is one objection that could be made to 
this admirable character-study. The actress is supposed to 
be writing the book as an account of herself for a friend. 
But, being the sort of person she was, could she ever have 
seen herself so clearly as Mrs. Mayor sees her? ‘ Rachel,” 
says one of her friends, “‘ do you realize that perhaps every- 
thing is utterly, utterly different from what we think it is ?” 
But a Rachel has no time to realize it—she is just off to lunch 
with Mrs. Corndrake ; Phil will take her there in his car ; and 
during luncheon they will discuss Ventley’s play. 

Miss Helen Waddell, on the other hand, takes us straight into 
a world of people who feel deeply and behave with dignity, a 
world in which the volcanic force of romantic love surges 
under the tremendous authority of the Christian tradition. 
It is seldom that the dust-jacket of a novel is innocent of any 
recommendation whatsoever, but certainly the author of The 
Wandering Scholars needs none. It goes without saying that 
there is nothing quaint in her view of the early Middle Ages. 
Her characters move in a keen intellectual atmosphere per- 
vaded with the idea of God and radiant with a morning fresh- 
ness. From her special angle of knowledge and imagination 
Miss Waddell is able to give a new and lyrical lease of life to 
the old story of Abelard and Heloise : 

“Do you think (cries Heloise) I have not read what the Fathers 
have said about women—what men have said about women— 
since the beginning of the world ? Do you think it is easy for a 
woman to read over and ove’ again that she is a man’s perdition ? 


Oh, my love, were there ever two great lovers, but they ended 
in sorrow 7?” 


Sailing Sailing Swiftly is that rare thing, an exuberant 
frolic that is somehow true to life. Mr. Jack Yeats writes 
exactly as he draws, and as the illustrations to this book are 
perfect, it must be admitted that the book itself is, in its way, 
perfect as well. It immediately puts one in mind of those 
Victorian pastiches in which Mr. Sickert has excelled, and to 
hazard a guess that Mr. Sickert might enjoy it is to give g 
hint as to its quality. It is the liveliest comedy, racy, humor. 
ous, ingenious, and shot through with an appropriate Irish 
melancholy. With a quarter or less of the bulk, and three 
times or more of the liveliness and skill, it is comparable in 
scope to many a stodgy chronicle novel, It begins in the late 
*sixties and ends somewhere near the present day, rushing 
gaily, or rather sailing swiftly, through the lives of a variety 
of characters. When a writer is so spirited, he has to be 
forgiven for taking no step that is not a short cut—and not 
only forgiven but admired. ‘ At five minutes past three 
Miss Dunaven came nicely along, putting one foot in front 
of the other, as if she could keep on doing it for ever .. .” 
How many of our more ponderous novelists could describe 
a young woman’s gait more neatly, and with the gait the young 
woman herself? It is not for nothing that Mr. Yeats has 
learnt to draw. 

Mr. Gathorne-Hardy’s new book consists of three carefully 
written ‘ histories.’ It is written in a cool and careful style, 
First there is a narrative of a voyage to Northern Labrador, 
which contains descriptions as good as this : 

“Many of the bergs were crumbling in the warm sun; the 
captain, for our benefit, steered the ship close to one of these. 
Fragments were falling with a sound as of distant guns. The sea 
was calm, but what little swell there was soared in grey foam 
up blue chimneys of the ice, and crowned the white cliffs with 
smoke.” 

Then at the end of the book there is an allegorical ** excursion 
to regions of unexperience,’ which seems less successful, 
perhaps because its machinery of grottoes and demon lovers 
belongs to a convention associable with Edgar Allan Poe and 
no longer enthralling. But in between we have a semi- 
fictional account of life in an English village. This has an 
original flavour and certainly bears out the author’s observa- 
tion that “no traveller can discover anything so strange as 
what is to be seen about him in his native land.’ Perhaps 
we may hope that Mr. Gathorne-Hardy will choose to continue 
his travels in the village of Stanton Prignell. Approaching it 
from an angle of his own, he may succeed in recording some of 
the inscrutable oddities of village life, whereas others have 
dwelt overmuch on its crudities and cruelties. 

To those who feel that the economic structure of present: 
day society is the most important thing in life, the new novels 
by Miss Lumpkin and Herr Neumann may seem more import: 
ant than any of these others. Jo Make My Bread is a sincere 
and sad account of working-class life in America. But Miss 
Lumpkin has made her bread too doughy, and not even her 
deep sympathy with the sufferings of the poor has been able 
to leaven her pages, which have a propagandist rather than 4 
literary value. The characters of working people are often 
complex and sophisticated, and heaven knows why it should 
be thought necessary to produce “ proletarian ”’ literature 
in the idiotic style of a spelling-book—*t One day in the late 
fall Minnie’s boy child came,” and so on. The message Mis 
Lumpkin wishes to deliver is an urgent and terrible one, 
but it could probably be more effectively delivered by the 
films. Indeed, a film can at present be seen which symbolizes, 
in the horrors of the chain-gang, the barbarities of thi 
system, or lack of system, whose victims are so numerols 
and so doomed. 

Herr Neumann assails, in a boisterous satire, the world 0! 
international High Finance. An innocent Georgian prince, 
defeated in a war with Russia in 1929, travels to Vieni. 
He has brought with him plates from which Russian mone/ 
can be printed. Sharks and sharpers close in upon him 
and a parade of high spirits and low principles proceeds with 
unabated energy to the end. The humour is definitely of 4 
Teutonic variety. 
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FIRST ISSUE R. W. G. HINGSTON 
NOW ON SALE H : 
a) The Meaning of Animal 
: EVERYWHERE 
nits Colour & Adornment 
7 D Illustrations by the Author. 18s, met. Prospectus free. 
. Y YJ “This book should be read by all Nature-lovers. It is 
Ose interesting, authoritative, and never unduly technical. It is 
nd to EVERY WEDNESDAY one of the most important contributions to natural history 
rive a since the War.”—The Field. 
umor- NEW BRIT AIN “ A startling and fascinating book.”—RoBEeRT Lynp. 
Trish 
s a e 
three ; 
be a EDITED BY C. B. PURDOM Sh Kingfisher Library 
ie Inte . ° Pocket Size. 3s. 6d. net. § Illustrated. 
sahing (LATE EDITOR OF “EVERYMAN” ) mek NEW VOLUMES 
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Current Literature 


SCOTTISH ABBEYS AND MONASTIC LIFE 
By G. G. Coulton 


Dr. Coulton’s learned studies of mediaeval monasticism 
have involved him in much controversy and, partly owing to 
his vigour in reply, have led te some misunderstanding. His 
new book on Scottish Abbeys and Monastic Life (Cambridge 
University Press, 12s. 6d.), which necessarily deals| with 
Northern England as well as with Scotland, should make his 
position clear. He begins by saying that : 

**T regard monasticism as one of the great formative forces in 
the social life of the Middle Ages; and, at certain times and in 
certain places, IT would call it even the greatest and most beneficent 
force. Moreover, even at the ‘times of worst decay, the average 
monk was leading a more regular life than the average outsider.” 


But Dr. Coulton is not prepared .. :dmit that the monastic 
system was without blemish. No. can he accept the 
traditional belief that the average mouastery: was a hive of 
industry and an oasis of culture. He shows that the monas- 
teries increased in wealth while the number of the monks 
declined, so that just before the Reformation the Scottish 
houses owned about a fourth of the kingdom, while the monk’s 
social status approximated to that of an English squire. 
The monasteries held many parishes, to which they appointed 
vicars at small stipends while reserving the greater part of the 
tithes and fees for their own purposes. In Scotland they were 
not generous landlords, though perhaps no worse. than the 
barons, and they seem as a rule to have done little for the 
education of the laity. Dr. Coulton finds no evsdence. for 
the picturesque belief that the average monk was a builder, a 
sculptor, a scribe and illuminator, or even a man of learning. 
Lay experts built and adorned the monasteries and probably 
wrote most of their MSS. The monk, after al!, had his 
religious duties, which left him little leisure for the other 
pursuits with which modern fantasy would credit him. Dr. 
Coulton’s book helps to explain why the Scottish Reformation, 
once begun, was almost instantancously successful. The 
Crown and the baronage had gained such control over the 
richer houses and their few occupants that the monastic 
system was out of touch with the people and thus had no 
defences when the Protestants attacked. 
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THE BOOK OF TALBOT 
By Violet Clifton 

This is an amazing book, for Talbot Clifton was an amazing 
man. He should have been an Elizabethan soldier-pirate- 
explorer, but, being born heir to a large estate in the late 
nineteenth century, he had to take his adventure where he 
could find it. He managed to find it, too. The goldfields of 
Alaska were one of his early hunting-grounds : then came the 
* Barren Lands” in the far North, where after months of 
voluntary hardship he shot a musk-ox. Siberia was another 
jaunt, Tibet another, Central Africa another, and the War an 
interlude. ‘* Placing myself in voluntary exile,” he wrote, 
* gives me that peace which civilization and its currency do 
not hold for me.” He had to live dangerously, to explore ; 
yet he would read philosophy in the wilds, play the flute to 
the Eskimos, and never move anywhere’ without his 
Shakespeare. There are adventures enough, and excitements 
enough, in this book, to stir even the most hardened reader : 
and the style is enough to put almost any reader off it. Much 
of Mrs. Clifton’s narrative is made up from her husband's 
diaries, but the extracts are bewilderingly connected in a 
manner both staccato and lish. When she comes to the 
adventures after his marriage, in many of which she shared, 
she is simpler and easier to follow, but The Book of Talbot 
(Faber and Faber, 15s.) is nowhere a good argument for the 
lyric approach to the adventure story. The story itself, 
however, is undeniably worth perseverance. The personality 
of its hero, in spite of much hero-worship, emerges vividly 
from Mrs. Clifton’s pages, for she was wholly in sympathy with 
him ; and, as a corrective, there is among the notes, almost on 
the last page, an excellent summing-up by an acquaintance of 
Talbot Clifton’s dynamic, larger-than-life-size character, 


RICHARD COEUR DE LION 
By Clennell Wilkinson 


The life of Richard Coeur de Lion is a surprisingly different 
matter from that section of English history which we call 
Richard I, 1189-1199. Richard was probably the most 
successful absentee that has ever lived: always busy about 
his own pastimes, besieging some fortress in Aquitaine or some 
port in the Holy Land, and yet growing steadily more popular 
in the kingdom he neglected. Why he was so popular, and what 
anenjoyable affair he made of his life (as distinct from his reign), 
Mr. Clennell Wilkinson tells, briefly but expertly, in his new 
short biography Richard Coeur de Lion (Peter Davies, 5s.) 
His rages, his foolhardiness, his good humour, his generosity, his 
determination, and his invincible courage, were all part of the 
forceful personality which made him above everything a 
sportsman. He had to have some outlet for his energies, and 
warfare was preferred. The Crusades, which took him from 
profitiess family bickerings in his duchy of Aquitaine, were an 
absolute godsend. Mr. Wilkinson describes his doings as 
vividly as if he had large numbers of eyewitness’ accounts to 
go on, instead of a few contemporary chronicles and his own 
knowledge of the present-day Mediterranean. Without any 
concession to the twopence-coloured school of biography, he 
makes a good story of a good subject. He does justice to 
Richard’s genius for military architecture (witness Chateau- 
Gaillard), and also to his occasional surprising subtlety. The 
climax of Richard’s life, as he sees it, was at Natroun in 1192, 
when he let himself be convinced that it was impossible to take 
Jerusalem, It seemed the only conclusion : and yet, if he had 
been just a little more unreasonable, and gone on, he might 
have won back the Holy Sepulechre—with what effects upon 
history it is interesting, if perfectly useless, to speculate. 


CLAUDE DEBUSSY 
By Leon Vallas 

* In this book on Claude Debussy,” declares M. Vallas, “I 
have avoided all biographical details the publication of which 
might be deemed premature and indiscreet. The secrets of 
his private life belong to those who shared it and who beat 
his name.” This sounded promising ; evidently we were to 
have, for once, a biography uncluttered with masses of irre- 
levant personal detail; it would be a treat to read. But 
disillusion followed quickly, and when it is all over one }s 
left guessing at the purpose which inspired it. There are 
several ways of writing about Debussy. One is to produce 
an original critique of his music as a whole, its roots and its 
influence, illustrated by particular examples. Another is in 
some degree to show the relation between the man and his 
work, in which case the character of the man, his environment 
and his way of living must be indicated with some freedom. 
A third is to write a straightforward biography. While the 
last, and the least fruitful, is to compose a catalogue raisonn 
of his works, useful for reference and of interest to those 
lacking access to the scores. This is the course M. Vallas seems 
to have chosen. There is very little original criticism, and 
what there is does not go deep. In so far as it serves any 
purpose, the book, Claude Debussy (Oxford University 
Press, 21s.), may be called expository ; but even then it 
reveals little that could not be gathered from Debussy’s oW? 
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THE SEVEN DE LUXE SALOON {as illustrated} Seats four adults. Real 
leather upholstery with pneumatic seat cushions. Front seats adjustable. Pytchl-y = 
sliding roof. 4-speed Twin-Top gearbox. Rear petrol tank. 7.8 h.p. engine 
developing 10.5 brake horse-power. 6-volt electric starting and lighting. Complete : 
equipment. Chromium finish and Dunlop tyres. Prices at works €125, é 
Saloon with fixed roof £5, Tourer E10, Tweo-Seater £105, 













“Why don’t you take 


up motoring ?” 





“ can’t afford it” 
“You can, if you start with a Seven” 


“That’s what young Russell’s been telling me. Said being uncomfortable—no wondering when the last 
an Austin Seven was the finest beginner’s car in the train goes ; what the weather’ll do; how you'll manage 
world. So dependable, so easy to handle... But Russell the extra suit-case, the umbrellas avd the dog—isn’t 
needn’t look twice at every shilling.” that worth twice a hundred guineas? ” 

“I have to, worse luck. But do without my Seven...? “But what about the cost of running—even a Seven?” 
Not on your life. Think what it means. A hundred “That’s why I invested in an Austin. Under 1d. a 
guineas—to go where you like—come back when you mile mine’s worked out at. The whole lot—petrol, oil, 
like—no crushes of people, no worry about fares or tyres and minor adjustments included!” 


“Had yours long?” 

“Three years this April. She’s been the length and 
breadth of these British Isles. And she’ll re-sell well 
any day. Run through Austin re-sales in any car-paper! 
That comes of building cars to last, and not designing 
7em to ‘date.’ And what about the good fresh air 
you'll give your wife and youngster by investing, 
old man?” 









YOU BUY A CAR—BUT YOU 
INVEST IN AN 


AU SII 


DAVID CARLAW AND SONS, LTD. 


18 Bothwell Street. Glasgow. 
ASSOCIATE COMPANY 


MOIR AND BAXTER LTD. 


2/4 Castle Terrace, Edinburgh. 





READ THE AUSTIN MAGAZINE: 4d. EVERY MONTI 


The Austin Motor Company Limited, Birmingham and 479 Oxford Street, Landon. London Service Depots : 12, 16 & 20h.p. Holland Park, W411 
7 & 10 h.p. North Row, W.1 
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writings and from examination of the scores. The title, 
Claude Debussy, is misleading, for there is very little to be 
learnt about Debussy the man. Actually, £ believe, the 
original was called Claude Debussy et ses Temps,” and “ ses 
Temps” would.eperhaps explain the tremendous amount 
of space devoted’to the newspaper criticisms of the composi- 
tions as they-appeared; criticisms generally absurd and almost 
always uninspired. In short, one is left with a sense of 
wasted opportunity. The most useful part is the list of 
Debussy’s compositions, each illustrated by the opening bars. 


THE GOLDEN AGE OF OPERA 
By Hermann Klein 

Mr. Klein became a music critic in 1874, and at one time he 
was contributing simultaneously to five different publications, 
feeling it his ‘‘ duty to write about everybody and everything 
musical.” It would seem that so far as first-hand knowledge 
is concerned he‘is the idealman to write a book of reminiscence 
and historical. criticism about the heyday of opera in this 
country ; the mere: so When-we.know that he was closely 
associated with Augustus Harris as unofficial adviser. But, 
to say the least, his book, The Golden Age of Opera (Routledge, 
10s. 6d.), is disappointing ; indeed, it is difficult to understand 
how anyone who has heard all the great singers and con- 
ductors catalogued therein—catalogued is the only word— 
can have so little of interest to say about them. Not only 
are the purely musical aspects of that epoch most super- 
ficially treated, but the personalities of the singers—with 
many of whom Mr. Klein was on friendly terms—never come 
alive. The few lines, for instance, about ‘ Brother Edward ” 
de Reszke as Mephistopheles, in Mr. Shaw’s Music in London, 
tell us more about the man and his art than Mr. Klein, for all 
his intimacy with him, seems ever to have known. And it is 
the same with all the singers: his book tells us no more 
about them than we could learn from intelligent perusal of the 
HL.M.V. celebrity catalogue. It is all very tantalizing. 


ENCHANTED WAYS 
By John Prioleau 

The highest compliment one can pay this book, Enchanted 
Ways (Dent, 5s.) is to say that it puts the individualist, 
whether pedestrian or motorist, into a state of minor panic. 
We all have our private places scattered throughout the land, 
lanes which we have ourselves discovered, villages which 
lie well away from the beaten track, untouched by the main 
road processions. Our“anneyance when others penetrate 
these fastnesses is acute ; we have come to regard them as our 
own private property. Another car approaches ours on some 
abandoned South Down track, and we are indignant. Is it 
the prelude to the mob’s invasion, or is it an isolated eccentric ? 
We try to be charitable; the fellow driving looks decent 
enough ;_ but—oblivious of our own—why can’t people keep 
their cars on the main‘road ? After reading this delightful 
little book we realize that the intruder was probably Mr. 
Prioleau. From now on, indeed, we shall assume anybody 
we meet in some especially favoured spot to be Mr. Prioleau. 
He has an unrivalled knack of finding out hidden places and 
deserted roads. He knows his England too well. What is 
particularly pleasant about his writing is that it is not con- 
cerned exclusively with show-places. He does not treat the 
countryside, as so many do, as a spectacle, but as a place to 
be in; he loves it for its own sake. That is not to say that he 
eannot appreciate a view ; in fact, he might have been a little 
more discreet about views. We know that a certain view he 
mentions is * one of the finest of the South”; but need 
everybody know? Really, in spite of the excellence of this 
book as an intimate guide to the length and breadth of 
Britain, in spite of our admiration for Mr. Prioleau’s taste and 
pleasant manner, we cannot honestly wish it the success it 
deserves. For all that, we are afraid that it will achieve it. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH JOURNAL 

The University of Edinburgh Graduates’ Association 
represents an attempt to band together former students all 
over the world on the model of the American ‘ Alumni” 
associations. ‘The organization has published this magazine 
since its early days and has succeeded in maintaining a 
remarkably high standard of format and _ production— 
occasionally including some interesting reading-matter from 
the point of view of those without the fold. This number 
(The University of Edinburgh Journal, Summer Number, 
Oliver and Boyd, Is.) contains an article on the centenary 
of Sir John Leslie, an appreciation of the work of Professor 
Sir Edward Sharpey-Schafer, and an interesting contribution 
from Major Ronald Campbell—a man, who seldom breaks 
silence. Reviews of néw books and university news are other 
features. The late George Saintsbury was an occasional 
contributor. All those Scots graduates who welcome the efforts 
now being made to restore to their national universities some 
sense of corporate life, some element of fraternity among 
past students, some sign of being other than feeding grounds 
for the foundations of the South, should welcome this hand- 
somiely-produced and ably edited periodical as a significant 
move in the right direction. 


Travel 
Scotland as a Touring Centre 


By J. INcuis KER 


THERE is something in the spell of Scotland which, like the 
refrain of an old song, once encountered, captures our 
imagination for ever and a day. Steeped in the glamour 
of lost causes and of high romance, it is a land of. mist-swept- 
mountains and mysterious glens, of dark shaws and drumlie 
waters, of rock-bound coasts and moorland. ’ 

In the space at my disposal I can but touch the fringe 
of the beauty and romance that await all wayfarers who 


' come North to explore the many wonders of Scotland, as a 


Touring Country. ; 

The Land of Seott may be crossed at three main points— 
by Berwick-on-T'weed on the East Coast, by the Cheviot 
Hills and Carter Bar in the south, or by Coldstream Bridge, 
the centre of which marks the Boundary between the two 
countries. Taking Coldstream as our starting point, a 
picturesque road follows the north bank of the Tweed to the 
old-world town of Kelso with its graceful remains of a 
twelfth-century Abbey. A short run along the north bank 
of the Tweed brings us to St. Boswells Green, where we 
meet the Carter Bar-Edinburgh Road. Here we are within 
the magic radius of the land of Scott which annually attracts 
visitors from all parts of the world, and which, in the Cen- 
tenary Year, was the scene of many interesting ceremonies, 
Near by is Dryburgh Abbey, a delicate grey ruin, exquisitely 
placed in a loop of the Tweed, amidst a ‘ brotherhood of 
venerable trees.”” Within the sacred St. Mary’s Aisle lies 
Sir Walter Scott, in the heart of the land which he loved and 
immortalized by his ‘writings, and beside him rests another 
great son of Borderland, Lord Haig. 

Continuing by the Tweed Valley, we skirt the Eildon Hills, 
under whose shadow stands ‘ fair Melrose ” with its ancient 
Abbey enshrining the heart of Robert the Bruce. Farther on 
is Abbotsford, home of Sir Walter Scott, his ‘* dream-house,” 
where he passed away over a hundred years ago within 
sight of the river which, as Lockhart says, “ was everything 
to him.” By stream and woodland we may continue west- 
ward by busy Galashiels to the pleasant town of Peebles, 
or turn south by Selkirk into the ‘ dowie dens of Yarrow,” 
which have perhaps inspired more poetry and song than 
any region in Scotland, thence by St. Mary’s Loch to Moffat. 
Those on foot, the great new army of “ hikers,’ possessed 
with a very natural desire to see the beauties of their own 
countryside, will find this, even as the motorist does, “a 
fair land to wander in, a rare land to woo.” From the 
Scott country a main road leads northwards to Edinburgh, 
by Lauderdale and Soutra HiH, another between the Moor- 
foots and Lammermuirs by Heriot, while a third takes us 
from Peebles through quiet wayside hamlets within sight of 
the Pentland Hills. 

Approaching Edinburgh by the coast road from Berwick, 
and glimpsing the rock-girt strongholds of Dunglas, Tan- 
tallon, Dirleton and Dunbar, the road embraces the many 
famous golf courses that stretch along the shores from North 
Berwick to Musselburgh. 

If Scotland is entered in the West, by Carlisle and Gretna 
Green, a delightful road skirting the sands of Solway leads 
by Annan and Dumfries, where Burns sang and ded. 
Continuing through Nithsdale by Cumnock of Covenanting 
fame, the Burns Country proper is reached. Within a rough 
triangle are the bonnie town o’ Ayr, where the birthplace 
and many precious relics of our National Poet are preserved ; 
Alloway Kirk and Brig o’ Doon, familiar to readers of Tam 
o’ Shanter ; Mauchline, where Burns married his ‘‘ Bonnie 
Jean”; and Kilmarnock, famous as the place where the 
first edition of his poems was published. Inland rise the 
grey hills of Galloway, where the solitary shores of Loch 
Ken and Loch Trool,:and the silver sands of Loch Enoch 
high up in the mountain fastnesses of the Merrick, may be 
explored. This is a countryside, by the way, which ought 
to be better known and appreciated. With Ayr as our 
centre we are within easy reach of Galloway as well as the 
many delightful coast towns that look across the fair Firth 
of Clyde to the misty hills of Arran, from Stranraer and 
Girvan in the south to Troon, Wemyss Bay and Gourock 
in the north. 

An alternative road from Carlisle strikes north through 
the picturesque uplands of Annandale by Ecclefechan, 
birthplace of Thomas Carlyle, to Beattock, where a slight 
detour may be made to the old-world h Il spa of Moffat, and 
St. Mary’s Loch. The remainder of the road is best taken 
by Lanark through the Clyde Valley, in Maytime a scene of 
luxurious and cultivated beauty, thence to Glasgow, the 
industrial capital of the West. 

Good motoring centres from which Southern Scotland 
may be explored are to be found at Galashiels, Melrose, 
Dryburgh, Kelso, Peebles, Dumfries, Moffat, Ayr and Troon. 
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THE MODERN SCOT 


Scotland’s Foremost Literary Journal 


Contributors to Spring issue include 
James Bridie, A. T. Cunninghame, 
Adam Kennedy, Eric Linklater, 
Hugh MacDiarmid, Edwin Muir, 
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| THE FESTIVAL OF ADONIS 7/6 net | 


| An edition de luxe of the XVth idyll of Theocritus. | 
| A revised Greek text, an English version, short introduction 
| and notes, by E. H. Blakeney, M.A.(Cantab.). Containing 
| also a new verse rendering of the beautiful Dirge to Adonis 
| attributed to Bion. On hand-made paper, printed by the 
| Alcuin Press. 215 copies only for sale. 

| READY JUNE 9th. 


GRECIAN NOCTURNE Poems. 5 /- net 


| By G. LAURENCE GROOM, author of The Ship of 
| Destiny, The Singing Sword, Francois and Katherine. 
| Dedicated to the late George Moore, whose letter of enthusiastic 
| praise, written just before his death, to Mrs. Groom, is quoted 
| in her interesting preface. 

| Photogravure cover design of the Mourning Athena. 450 copies 
| for sale. Choice production. | 
| ERIC PARTRIDGE LTD., AT THE SCHOLARTIS PRESS, 
| 30 MUSEUM STREET, W.C. 1 
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EXHIBITION 


of FURNITURE, FABRICS, CARPETS, FIGURES 

DECORATIVE POTS, GLASS, etc., in subtle variations of 
White and “ Off-White” 

representing the latest tendency in Modern Decoratic:1 


in Heal’s Mansard Gallery, May 26 to June 30 


HEALS 


196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROA 























A Striking Novel of the Occult | 


THE EBONY 
MIRROR 


By F. A. GALLIMORE 


| 7s. 6d. net 





A book suggesting possible danger attending the 
| investigation of Occult Phenomena. 


| “A really brilliant psychological novel, handled with 
| superb skill."—Book Tag. | 
METHUEN & CO. LTD., LONDON. 
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MACKIE’S SHORTBREAD 


EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 

In tins 2/4, 4/4, 6/6 

By post 2/10, 5/1, 7/3 
PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS 

In tins 2/10, 5/4, 8/- 

By post 3/4, 6/1, 8/9 
AYRSHIRE SHORTBREAD Per tin 2/- 
By post 2/6 
Per tin 2/6 
By post 3/- 


FINGER SHORTBREAD 


May we send you a complete price list? 


J. W. MACKIE & SONS LTD. 
108 Princes Street, EDINBURGH 


BY APPOIN (MENT 











A Story : 


RASHING—tearing—leaping its way | 


through the thick growth that it was in- | 
tended to destroy, stopping only where 
the growth istoo thick and resists all its efforts ! 


to break through—ripping and tearing great 
gashes in the surface as it passes—sliding 
over the top where the growth bends under 
its onslaught—slashing—slipping—crashing 
its way to freedom, leaving a ragged trail 
behind, to arrive at its destination worn, 
tired and entirely unfit for any further service. 


¢ ® 2 


Is this the story of your razor? Do you put an 
unnecessary strain on it every morning by using 
inferior shaving soap? Parke-Davis Shaving Cream 
will make the razor slide smoothly through the beard 
without scraping or tearing, leaving the face like 
velvet. If you have not yet tried Parke-Davis Shaving 
Cream send now for 7-day free sample tube to 
€uthymol (Box 113/5) 50 Beak Street, London, W.1. 
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North of Stirling, where the great bulk of traffic from the 
south passes northwards across the River Forth, we traverse 
the Highlands of Scotland by the Great North Road to 
Inverness. The most popular centres on or near this route 
are Pitlochry, Newtonmore, Aviemore and Grantown-on-Spey. 
From such points we may explore the windings of innu- 
merable .rivers—the Tay, Garry, Tummel, Spey, Don, and 
farther north the Findhorn and Nairn. Lochs lie scattered 
like jewels over all the land, and in them are reflected 
mountains wine-red with heather in early autumn. There 
are fertile glens and straths, reclaimed and held by the toil 
of countless generations. 

Westwards by Callander, the Trossachs, Loch Lomond, 
Inverary, Oban and Fort William, we seek the shores of the 
Atlantic. Within sound of its breakers we feel the snell winds 
of the sea as the road dips and rises by the steep shores of 
Cowal and Argyll. Everywhere are roads and paths that 
encircle its sunlit bays and inland lochs, penetrating the hills 
of Lorne and Benderloch, or reaching far into the gloomy 
depths of Glencoe and Glen Etive. 

Eastwards from the Fair City of Perth, we may explore 
the Ochil and Lomond Hills that guard the Kingdom of Fife 
or proceed from the shores of the Forth northwards by the 
coast to Aberdeen. Again, from the Granite City by the valleys 
of the Dee, the Don, the Avon or the Deveron, roads spread 
fan-wise to the shores of the Moray Firth and Inverness 
and into the heart of the Cairngorms. The East Coast differs 
greatly from the West, but its rich brown soil and green 
pasturelands and meadows, its venerable abbeys and 
cathedrals of St. Andrews, Brechin, Arbroath, Elgin, and its 
old-world fishing villages, all provide the tourist with many 
features of absorbing interest. Pleasant days may be spent 
visiting such centres as Elie, St. Andrews, Montrose, Arbroath, 
Stonehaven and Aberdeen, while Kirriemuir (the ** Thrums ”’ 
of Barrie's Little Minister), Coupar-Angus and Forfar, offer 
the visitor a rich variety of pastoral and woodland scenes. 

* 


Beyond Inverness we have such centres as Strathpeffer, 
Dornoch, Bonar Bridge, Lairg, Ullapool and Lochinver. 
From any,of these points the motorist in a week will have 
seen perhaps more of beauty and interest than is crowded 
into any similar small space in the country. Grim as its 
majestic peaks of Ben Attow, Ben Loyal, Ben Wyvis and 
Mam Soul, and dark as its vast forest of Glen Affric, Glen More 
and Glen Cannich is the history of this romantic region that 
lies beyond the capital of the Highlands. 

The North-east Coast, from Inverness to John o’ Groats, 
winds within sight of the North Sea, and while the mountain- 
ous features of the west and north are absent, the road is of 
never-ending interest as it changes from pastoral and wood- 
land scenery to rocky headland and precipitous coastline. 
Space forbids anything more than a reference to the Misty 
Isle of Skye, Lewis and Stornoway, Mull and Islay, the 
Orkney and Shetland Islands, all of which have many attrac- 
tions for the motorist. 

* * * * 

Main roads throughout Scotland for the most part are good 
and well sign-posted and quite equal to the best in Engiand. 
The Perth to Inverness road is now in excellent condition— 
though the portion between Perth and Pitlochry might be 
widened. In addition, a great new Western Highway is 
now completed and available for motor traffic, leading from 
Tyndrum through the Pass to Glencoe Village, and thence 
through the Great Glen from North Ballachulish to Inverness. 
The greatest care has been taken by Major Hunt and Major 
Bruce and their assistant engineers to preserve as far as they 
an the natural beauties of the neighbourhood through which 
the road passes. Already the scars and blemishes as the 
result of reconstruction are covered with turf, moss, heather, 
and by. the planting of young trees, while the bridges are 
finely conceived and finished with native stone which blends 
with the rugged grandeur of the Pass, 

One serious difficulty, of course, with which motorists are 
faced in Scotland is lack of hotel accommodation during the 
summer months, and particularly in August, when people 
will insist upon visiting Scotland. It is so difficult to get our 
friends from the South to realise that May and June are 
delightful months in Scotland, when the countryside is fresh 
and green and better hotel accommodation available. Tour- 
ing could begin in Scotland quite well at Easter time. 
One wonders if it would not be an advantage if the schools 
could be closed down at an earlier date. But August continues 
as the popular month in Scotland, and, in consequence, hotel 
accommodation is severely taxed. I do not refer to the 
Gleneagles, Dorgoch or Aviemore type or to the many first- 
rate hotels in the cities, but to the smaller hotels in the 
Border Country and in the Highlands and north-west, and also 
in the Islands. My own experience is that they are all 
quite good and compare favourably with those in England, 
France and Germany. Good cooking, clean, well-aired 
rooms, and moderate prices have been my fortune over a 
long period of motoring. Fortunately, the select class who 
used to come over the Border expecting the Hotel Ritz 
or the Carlton are gradually dying out. 


A Letter from Scotland 


[Vo the Editor of Tux Sprecrator.] 


Sir,—Even a fleeting visit to this country makes it evident 
to any one with eyes to see that Scottish architecture has a 
tradition and vitality of its own, and most of us would agree, 
I think, that building design is the last factor in modern life 
that one desires to see standardized on a London or any 
other model. We can learn much from outside, but need not 
obliterate all traces of the good that is in us, nor need we fear 
to develop along independent lines ; we should indeed culti- 
vate all our resources. Knowing this, one cannot help feeling 
that it is particularly unfortunate that one of the few Scottish 
Departments which is not virtually autonomous in its own 
sphere is the Scottish Office of Works. All major government 
building operations in Scotland are controlled from London, 
The independence of Scottish Law, Religion, Agriculture, 
Education and Health is in every case at least nominally re- 
spected, but Architecture, a precious heritage and probably 
the most characteristically Scottish of all, is, as regards all 
government building, directed from outside. 

Naturally, in view of the extent of government building de- 
velopments, one would expect such an arrangement to breed 
friction, and it is a fact that the Office of Works has been 
involved directly or indirectly in several serious and bitter 
disputes in Scotland during recent years. And now, unless 
the Office of Works in London shows itself more open to the 
influence of informed Scottish opinion than has hitherto been 
the case one can see trouble ahead once more ; this time over 
the erection of the new Scottish Government Buildings in 
Edinburgh. 


For a number of years the various Scottish Departments— 
Edueation, Health, Agriculture, &e.—have been housed in 
buildings of all kinds all over Edinburgh, while the Secretary 
of State for Scotland, who visits this country on occasion, 
has allotted to him a small apartment in Parliament House, 
Edinburgh, which is normally occupied by two other persons. 


Clearly some form of re-organization was long overdue, and 
the year 1930, therefore, saw the proposal of the Government 
to concentrate all Scottish Departments into one Administra- 
tive Building to be erected on the site of the disused Calton 
Gaol above Waverley Station, Edinburgh. The idea of con- 
centration was sound enough, but the wholly unsuitable ap- 
pearance of the Office of Works design made the Scottish 
public so unusually indignant that after a month or so 
of unedifying correspondence involving even the Prime 
Minister the proposals were silently withdrawn. The 
startling growth of the Home Rule movement, coupled 
with the increase in Scottish unemployment, has, however, 
led the Government to reconsider this project during recent 
months as a useful public work. 


Architecturally, the problem is an interesting one, but 
is far from simple, for the demand of the Scottish people for 
self-government is as yet undefined, and to estimate the site 
requirements for Government Buildings in these circum- 
stances is a major difficulty involving the exercise of the 
most careful foresight. ‘There are so far three possibilities in 
Edinburgh before the public: : (1) The Calton Gaol site, which 
already belongs to the Government, and is therefore available 
free of cost, bounded on one side by a burial ground, on another 
by the Railway issuing from Waverley Station, and on another 
by the main road and tramlines; it is a romantic, rocky, 
lozenge-shaped platform wholly unsuited as a site for effi- 
ciently grouped oflice accommodation, and is strictly con- 
fined inarea. (2) St. James Square site is a rectangular slum 
area, beside the Register House, abutting on to the canon of 
Leith Street and in need of clearance ; it is strictly confined 
on all sides either by steep slopes or densely built-up sur- 
roundings or both, and the problem of providing alternative 
low-rent accommodation for the present occupants would 
prevent the commencement of any comprehensive building 
scheme for some time to come. A plan involving internal 
enclosed courts would probably have to be used here as on 
the Calton Gaol site, a method of planning which should, I 
understand, be avoided in up-to-date office buildings. 3) Regent 
Terrace site was described in the Scotsman last week as one 
of “ ample area in a central position of unrivalled dignity and 
beauty ”; it lies only 300 yards from Holyroodhouse ovet- 
looking the Palace forecourt, and Government Buildings 
erected here would appear therefore as a “ link between the 
throne and the Scottish people ’—I quote from the illus- 
trated memorandum published in the Scotsman on April 5th, 
when this suggestion was first laid before the public. As 4 
site it is long and narrow, which, on account of its regularity 
and freedom from restrictive surroundings, would lend itself 
admirably to development by the healthy modern form of 
extended office plan, consisting of a series of open courts 
facing south. 

No doubt exists in my own mind that the simple and 
dignified development of Regent Terrace, section by section as 
required, is by far the best and in the long run the most 
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| THIS YEAR WHY NOT 
DALMATIA 


with MILAN and VENICE en Route? 


| Regular Escorted 16 or 23-day Tours to the Adriatic Archipelago, 
| the lovely island of Rab, Dubrovnik, Old Bosnia and the 
| Slovenian Alps. 

INCLUSIVE TERMS from 27 GUINEAS. 

\ Write NOW for Illustrated Book B.D., containing full particulars. 
UGOSLAV TRAVEL BUREAU 

| 25 COCKSPUR STRE ET, LONDON, S.W. 
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‘BLACKWOOD’ 
JUNE. 


The Castle of the Holy Ones. 
The Eggs of an Owl. 


A Footnote to “Lorna Doone.” 


English Military Music. 


By the Hon. Sir John W. Fortescue, LL.D., D.Litt. 
Corsican Occurrences. By Rambla. 


By B. Jay. 


By G. T. B. 


The Vision. By Shalimar. 


By Lieut.-Colonel R. H. Elliot. 


Indian Magic. 
The Little People of Yapato. 


By Burgess Barnett. 


Gun Going. 


A Desert Incident. By Hugh Rice. 





Subscribers both at Home and Abroad can have 
*Blackwood’s Magazine’ sent by post monthly for 
30s. yearly, or 15s. for six months. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD., 
45 George Street, 37 Paternoster Row, 
Edinburgh. London. 

























“T found a Shoe I 
could walk in All Day 


in any temperature, over any ground, and then sit 
in them all the evening without once even thinking 
of getting into my slippers.” 

Str Hersert Barker, the eminent specialist in 
Manipulative Surgery, made the statement quoted 
above after a long and arduous search to find his 
ideal shoe. 

The shoe, made to Sir Herber.’s own design, was 
shown to a member of a renowned Shoe-making 
firm, who secured permission to place it on the 
market. It is known as the “Sir Herbert Barker 
Shoe,” and is obtainable from CHaries H. Barer, 
Lrp., 302-308 REGENr Street, Lonpon, W.1. City 
Agents :—W. Marshall Ltd., 29 Fenchurch Street, 
F.C. 3. North London Agents :—Mulholland’s, 410 
Holloway Road, N.7, and branches, also Agents in 
all large towns. 

Sir Herbert Barker’s story of the search is told in a 
booklet. Send postcard for free copy to 


DEFT. 7, NORVIC SHOE CO. 
NORTHAMPTON. 


Sir HERBERT BARKER Shoe 
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The Prince and the Slums 


In his powerful speech at the Guildhall on May 17th, the 
Prince of Wales said: “* The children of the slums are growing 
up under conditions in which they are doomed to ill-health 
and disease from an early age.” 
The solution of the terrible slum problem is long in coming. 
Meanwhile this Mission 
is doing all it can to 
ay give health and happi- 
— ; : - ness to slum children. 


ea 15,000 poor children 

; are to have a day 
by the sea or in the 
country this summer. 
Cost 2/- each. £5 
pays for 50. 


600 invalid children 
will be sent this sum- 
mer to a_ Holiday 
Home for a fortnight. 
Cost 30/- each. 

















Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged 
by The Rev. Percy Ineson, Supt., 


East End Mission, 


Stepney Central Hall, 
Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 





ALF, SARAH and 
the LITTLE "UN 
the Mission, sent free on application. Full of win be grateful 
fascinating articles and pictures of East-End life. 


“THE EAST-END STAR,” the monthly magazine of 


for your response. 
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_ economical solution of the problem that has yet been sug- 
gested ; and as the neighbourhood of this site has the unique 
advantage of being both central and uncongested it would 
be possible by means of Town-planning safeguards to provide 
for future political or other developments without involving 
the Government of to-day in extra expense.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Your CORRESPONDENT IN SCOTLAND. 


Golf in Scotland 


By Frank Moran. 


Your ideas and mine as to the place and the programme 
when you have arrived may be as poles apart, but we stand 
on common ground at any rate in this—that if you are thinking 
of having a golf holiday in Scotland I think you are right. 
My own preference is for a spell beside a golf course, seaside 
rather than country, with complete liberty to play when 
and as little or as much as I like. All the stuff of an ideal 
holiday is there. I have no envy of the luxury cruisers and 
I am never tempted to try newspaper competitions which 
offer these cruises as prizes; nor am I likely to be found 
among the tired tourists who, per Mr. A. P. Herbert, say in 
weary tones: 
‘** Oh, Mr. Baedeker! We've reached page four, 
And, Oh, Mr. Baedeker, we can’t do any more.” 


I have sometimes dreamed dreams with for their starting 
point a chic Dublin nurse taking a ticket from among the 
millions with my name on it and then Derby day suitably 
endorsing the accident. The end of one of these dreams is a 
private golf course, which contains holes in imitation of 
famous ones and others which have possibly no other claim 
to inclusion in such an eclectic lay-out than that I like them. 
The brothers of the Ailsa or ‘‘ Postage Stamp,’ and the High 
Hole in, and the Het Girdle, Perfection, the Powburn hole 
and that wonderful hollow through which the fifth at Cruden 
Bay takes its way and others, known and obscure, would all 
be there. 

My dream course would have the advantage of giving you 
the joy of all these in one round. Meantime you will be 
entertained and interested to the top of your golfing bent 
if you go to each of them in the original and play it with 
its present company. My little list embraces, in the order in 
which I have named the holes, Troon, St. Andrews, the 
King’s Course at Gleneagles Hotel, the North Berwick old 
course, fine old Prestwick and, finally, the Aberdeen coast. 
Pray do not ‘hurriedly surmise that I suggest you do these in 
your next golf holiday, or I should have Mr. Baedeker looking 
like a bath-chairman. But although I jotted down the holes 
at random they have produced a sequence of courses that are 
well worth visiting at some time or other. 

Golfers heard a good deal some little time ago about the 
‘* inside to out ’ theory. For holiday purposes we can borrow 
it from technique and apply it to topography; it is the 
general holiday direction for the majority of us. We make 
the annual movement from the centre (or centres) to the fringe. 


There are golfers who set their holiday aims high; they, 


want to play in the track of the Champions, to set their 
game, be it ever so humble, against the tests of the famous 
links. In Scotland they can have a variety of experience 
which is, I should say, unbeatable. 

Muirfield, Prestwick, St. Andrews and Troon are at once 
indieated, and four golfers picked at random to cast merit 
marks might well present you with four orders of precedence 
for these famous courses. My own allocation of the marks 
for them is neither here nor there at the moment, but for a 
good many golfers these courses set a harder task than is 
compatible with holiday essentials. In the “ inside to out” 
process which I have indicated there are many places which, 


while they never get into newspaper headlines, we may, 


visit in the assurance that they hold many crowded hours 
of the pleasantest kind of golf. 

It is a mistake to be too conservatively-minded in our 
holiday choice. I appreciate that deep sentiment the golfer 
feels for this or that course and how regularly it takes him 
back there, but without scrapping his allegiance and with 
but temporary sacrifice now and then he would do himself a 
service in seeing and playing over the courses that appeal 
to other folks in that way. The cutting away from our beaten 
track is adventure in itself; the pleasures’ 6f the by-way 
courses are worth while exploring even against the known 
credentials of the places where the holiday ballot is busiest. 

Some courses come readily to my memory and if space 
and the mention of only a few make me look invidious I 
do not name them arbitrarily. I hope that readers will 
understand that there are many more excellent courses 
in Scotland than I briefly discuss. I have seen a good many 
of them and in some degree I like them all, but there are some 
which never get into the limelight of tournaments where 

“The haunted air of twilight is very strange and still 

And the little winds of twilight are dearer to my mind.” 


In getting right away from the centre there is Machrihanish 
in one direction, Dornoch in another. I am glad to make the 


—= 


amende honorable to the delightful sporting course on the 
Argyllshire coast because when I wrote before in these pages 
on Scottish courses-I had a prompt query after publication, 
** Why on earth did you miss Machrihanish ?”~ Its lay-out 
does not put you through the modern mill, but there is rich 
fun in its carries and dells and blind holes. The turf of 
Dornoch is matter for rapture. Roger Wethered thinks as 
highly of Dornoch as Bobby Jones does of St. Andrews, 
The old course at Turnberry is hard to beat from that point 
of view; and if I may finally single out a course for 
holiday interest and superb setting, there is Millport. 
I have no special brief for it ; it is an island that, like other 
resorts, wants to be visited, but I can say that, once there, the 
golf visitor will probably want to go there again. 


Angling in Scotland 


By Wi.ii1am Ropertson, M.D. 
Ir a line is drawn from Aberdeen on the East Coast to an 
opposite point on the West side of Scotland, the area North 
of that imaginary line will offer the sportsman the pick of the 
angling territory of Scotland. 

There may be said to be two specially good seasons for 
fishing in Scotland—spring and early summer. But those 
who can steal away from business during the first three or four 
months of the year are comparatively few. Grand sport is to 
be had in February, March and April on Loch Awe, Loch Tay, 
Loch Ness, Loch Lubnaig, Loch Lomond and on the Awe, 
Tay, Beauly, Thurso, Helmsdale, Brora and Halladale. Some 
of these places are below the imaginary line I have suggested ; 
but the vast majority of holiday-seekers cannot get off until 
early June. It is after May that the Highlands of Scotland 
display their surpassing beauties, and it is in May, June and 
July that the angler may expect to get good sport among the 
brown trout on the lochs that abound in the northern counties, 

Nowadays there need be no hesitation about making a 
pilgrimage to Scotland. The roads have been vastly improved, 
and everywhere in the Highlands the hotel proprietors are 
doing their best to provide comfort, quick service and good 
food for their guests. 

The hotel charges vary from £5 5s. to £7 7s. per week. The 
latter sum is more likely to be charged during August than at 
any other period of the tourist season ; but it is not the usual 
tariff. 

Though the angler may have to pay an additional 8s. a day 
for the services of a boatman, it must be kept in mind that 
the numerous streams and lochs made available are free to 
hotel residents. Now and again an extra £1 a day is charged 
for salmon fishing. But at most of the hotels, especially in the 
far north, one can enjoy salmon, sea and brown trout fishing 
without let or hindrance or extra charge. At some of these 
haunts magnificent sandy beaches add to the attractions ofa 
holiday. 

The tourist who is ‘‘ doing Scotland ** by motor must never 
trust to chance in August. Every hotel and boarding-house is 
filled to its capacity, so that one must look ahead. With few 
exceptions the fishings in August are not very good. It is 
usually too late for brown trout. The novice who is tempted 
to go fishing in Scotland in August must not be discouraged 
if success falls far short of expectations. If he were to re- 
visit the same place in May, June or early July he would 
appreciate the great difference. In September sea trout and 
salmon may be caught in tidal waters as well as in lochs that 
are connected directly or indirectly with the sea. Let it be 
distinctly understood that every angler may without let or 
hindrance fish for sea trout or salmon in tidal waters. In 
early spring another season of productive sea trout and salmon 
fishing can be promised. But the majority of the best (non- 
tidal) salmon fishings on rivers are let or strictly preserved. 

From Inverness, from Bonar Bridge and from Lairg the 
main roads to the many angling resorts of the Highlands 
branch away to right or to left. ‘The roads are good, in parts 
excellent, and at frequent intervals hotels will be found ready 
to receive visitors. Some of the best angling resorts of 
Scotland used to be beyond reach of the man of moderate 
means, but the motor-car has come to remove that drawback. 

Coming from England, the tourist should make Edinburgh 
his first stopping-place. His next day’s run will take him to 
any fishing or holiday place south of Inverness. If he is going 
further north he should call a halt at the northern capital. 
After that he is within convenient motoring reach of any High- 
land fishing resort. Good garages, many of whose mechanics 
have had good experience in the Great War, are now available 
even in the most remote parts of Scotland. Several Highland 
hotels have a multiplicity of lochs attached to them, so that 
the visitor is presented with a wide variety of fishings, and in 
some cases he can’t avoid catching trout, so abundant are 
they. 

It would be difficult to prescribe anything more soothing 
to the mind or more restful to an overtaxed digestion than a 
succession of days spent in an open boat on a moorland loch 
far from the noise of a city and in close communion with 
Nature at her best. 
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RODEL 
FOR 


Rodel, amid the rugged grandeur of the 
Western Isles, offers you sport in Britain’s 
most romantic wilds. Sporting fish and 
game abound ‘at Rodel. 
Grouse’*to Mallard, from Snipe to Stag. 
Miles of beautiful water teeming with 
Salmon, Sea and Brown Trout. Brown 
and Sea Trout Fishing, including board, 
from. £6 6s. per week. A comfortable 
motor cabin boat is available for sea fishing 
and for visiting the beautiful Islands which 
abound with bird life and where seals are 
plentiful. Particulars free. 





RODEL, HOTEL 


LEVERBURGH, ISLE OF HARRIS, SCOTLAND. 


Telegrams: “* HOTEL, LEVERBURGH, 


SPORT 


Everything * from 








“ To say that Mr. Bell has written a guide-book is to 
: do him an injustice. He has really made himself a 


Scotsmen on Scotland 
The Glory of Scotland 


By J. J. Bett. Foreword by COMPTON MACKENZIE. 


Illustrated, Fifth Impression. 7/6 net 


“It is impossible to tell half the good things in this 
book. The only thing is for you'to buy it ; and then 
you will have to go to Scotland.’’—Spectator. 


travelling companion who may very swell prove 


indispensable to Scotland’s visitors.’”’—Glasgow 


West’? will be published in Fune (7/6 net). 


a 


Herald. 
N.B.—Mr. Bell’s néw book ‘ Seotland’s Rainbow F 


Searching the Hebrides 


of Lewis, including folk-tales aad fragments of 
folk-lore collected by the authcr himself. 


“The photographs are quite beyond criticism.” — 
Scots Observer. 


“ There is authority as well as poetry in every page.” 
—Glasgow Weekly Herald. 


Prospectuses from 39 Parker Street, London, W.C.2 


HARRAP 


=—= 


with a Camera 
By ALASDAIR ALPIN MacGreGor. With 42 Illustra- 
tions from the Author’s Unique Photographs. 7/6 net 
Describes intimately a journey from Uist to the Butt 





SCOTTISH 
HOLIDAY RESORTS 





ABERDEE The Silver 

City by 
the Sea. Bracing mountain and sea 
air. Glorious sands and pro- 
menade. Golf, Tennis, Bowls, 
Fishing. Guide from Town 
Clerk, Dept. PK. 


INNERLEITHEN 


In the lovely valley of the Tweed. 
Agreeable climate. Tours through 
Scott country. Golf, Tennis, 
Putting, Bowling, Fishing. Guide 
from Town Clerk, Dept. Pl. 








BALLATE R Centre for 


Royal 
Deeside. Bracing Climate. Magni- 
ficent scenery. Golf, Tennis, Fish- 
ing, Bowls, etc. Guide (iid.) 
from Sec., Dept. PE, Improve- 
ments Assn., Ballater. 


KINGHORN [2°%;: 


Resort. Southern exposure. Goif, 


Tennis, Bowls, Bathing, etc. 
Delightful walks. Exceiient sands. 
Guide from Town | Clerk, 
Dept. PC. 





BA N F ee’ the Moray 


Ideal for a 
restful holiday. Bracing air, plenti- 
ful sunshine. Golf. Excellent Sea 
and River Fishing. Tennis. Guide 
from Town Clerk, Dept. PQ. 


L E Vv al N Popular resort on 


Fifeshire’s Sunny 
shores. Bracing air, Wide stretch 
of Sandy beach. Good Goif, 
Putting, Bowls, Boating, Bathing, 
Fishing. Guide from Sec., Dept. 
PN, Advertising Committee. 





CARNOUSTIE 


Ideal Summer Resort on the Angus 
Coast. Sandy beach, Bathing, 
Golf, Putting, Bowling, Tennis, 
Pierrot Entertainments. Guide 
from Town Clerk, Dept. PL. 


LOSSIEMOUTH 


Beautiful sandy beach. Invigorating 
climate. Plentiful sunshine. Three 
Goif courses, Tennis, Bowls, Boat- 
ing, Fishing, Bathing. Guide from 
Town Clerk, Dept. Pj. 





€ RAI L Quaint old town on 


golden coast of Fife- 
shire, Climate highly recom- 
mended by medical faculty. 18-hole 
Golf course, Tennis, Putting, Bowl- 
ing. Good accommodation. Guide 
from Town Clerk, Dept. PT. 


MACDUFF 3", <'s 


Moray 
Firth. Magnificent Rock scenery. 
Seaside and Woodland walks. Fine 
sands. Low rainfall. Golf, Tennis, 
Bowling, Bathing. Guide from 
Town Clerk, Dept. PD. 





CU LLEN Popular Re- 


sort on the 
Fine Beach. 
Associations. Golf, 


Banffshire Coast. 
Historical 


Tennis, Bathing, Bowls, etc. Parti- ’ 


culars from Holiday Bureau, 
Dept. PF. 


NORTH BER- 
WICK! for the mee 


* open - air 
day. Dry, Healthy ciimate. Three 
superb. Golf courses. Tennis, 
Putting, Bowls. «Safety Swimming 
pool. Fine sands. Guide from 
Town Clerk, Dept. PS. 





DUNBAR Bright and 

bracing. Cliff 
Promenade. Swimming Pond, 
Children’s Paddiing and Bathing 
poo!. Golf, Tennis, Putting, Bowls, 
Entertainments. Guide from 
Town House, Dept. PM. 


PEEBLES Beautiful 


situation, 
Walks’ mid mountain or woodland 
scenery. Golf, Tennis, Putting. 
Palatial Hotel Hydro. Guide 
from Town Clerk, Dept. PO. 





DUNFERMLINE 


The Ancient Capital of Scotland. 
Abbey. Palace Ruins. Grave of 
King Robert Bruce. Famous Pitter- 
grieff Glen. Music daily. Golf, 
Tennis, Bowling, etc. Guide from 
Town Clerk, Dept. PH. 


PETERHEAD ©": 
deenshire Coast. Clean Sandy 


Beach. Safe Bathing. Golf, Tennis, 
Bowls, Fishing, etc. Rock scenery. 
Guide from Town Clerk, 
Dept. PP. 





ELIE AND: 


golden 
EARLSFERRY <;;;' 
shire. Ideal for children. Fine 
clean sands. Bracing air. Low rain- 


ST. ANDREWS 


The Golfer’s Mecca. Delightful 
situation on Fife Coast. Bracing 
climate. Beautiful sands. Bathing, 
Sea or Pond. Unrivalled Golf 




















fall. Safe bathing. Two Golf facilities. Tennis, Bowls, etc. 
courses. Tennis. Bowls. Guide Guide from Town Clerk, 
from Town Clerk, Dept, PR. Dept. PB. 
seeapeee FORT WILLIAM SHETLAND EN Nor, 
vT H E N A T ‘TI O N A L B A N K | Nestling at the foot of Ben Nevis. Scotland. Quaint duamitinnn 


OF SCOTLAND LIMITED 


Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament. 


ian ae cae dco wee | OG, OGG 
PAID U ; sie oe --- £1,100,000 
RESERVE FUND | cos (SE, 990,008 


DEPOSIIS (Ist November, 1932) . . £33,867,668 


Head Office: ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
General Manager: JOHN TAYLOR LEGGAT, 
Secretary: sia 2 om rs mG. ee 
Office 
City Office: 37 NICHOLAS. ANE LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 4. 
West End Office: 
18/20 REGENT STREET, PICCADILLY CIRCUS, S.W.1. 
GLASGOW (chief) OF FICE: 47 ST. VINCENT STREET, C. 2. 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BANKING BUSINESS IS TRANSACTED. 














The Bank undertakes the duties of Trustee or E ier Wills 
Trustee under Marriage and other . Settlements, “Ere istee for 
Debenture and other Issues, ete. 


All Officers of the Bank are bound to secrecy as regards transactions 
ot customers. 





Exhilarating Climate. Golf, Tennis, 
Bowls, Bathing, etc. Guide from 
Town Clerk, Dept. PA. 





and interesting ancient structures, 
Mild climate. Long daylight. Goif, 
Tennis, Fishing. Accommoda- 
tion List from County Clerk, 
Dept. PG., Lerwick. 





For Travel 


Information apply at Railway 


Offices and Agencies. 











IT’S QUICKER BY RAIL 


NEW SUMMER TICKETS 


ANY TRA'N 
ANY DAY 


AT A PENNY A MILE 
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Finance—Public & Private 
Banking in Scotland 


Tr is difficult when glancing over the records of Scottish 
banking not merely for the past year, but for the past 
three years, not to feel that the Scottish Institutions have 
to some extent escaped the influences which have had an 
injurious effect upon the profit-earning power of the 
English joint stock banking institutions. 

Since I commented in The Spectator of March 8rd upon 
some aspects of banking north of the Tweed at least two 
of the Scottish banks have issued their latest reports, and 
the effect has been to emphasize the aggregate increase 
revealed in the deposits of the eight Scottish banks when 
compared with a year ago. In particular the Bank of 
Scotland shows in its latest Report an increase of nearly 
£6,000,000 in deposits, and the total deposits of the eight 


Scottish banks, as revealed by their latest reports, is now, 


about £276,000,000 as compared with about £247,000,000 
in the previous year. 


£240,000,000 but, inasmuch as the subscribed capital of the 
English banks is about eight times that of the Scottish 
institutions, the gain in the deposits of the Scottish banks 
is quite proportionate. 

LOANS AND ADVANCES. 

On the other hand, the figures of loans and advances 
suggest that the effects of the trade depression were felt 
somewhat less in Seotiand than south of the Tweed, for 
whereas the loans and advances of the English banks 
showed a decline for the year of about £132,000,000, the 
fall in the case of the Scottish institutions was only about 
£11,000,000. There was, however, much the same 
tendency for the Scottish banks to be driven into Govern- 
ment securities for the employment of their funds, for 
allowing for the difference in numbers and size the rise in 
the Scottish banks’ securities of £33,000,000 for the year 
was almost greater in proportion than the rise in the 
English banks~of..about-£183,000,000. 

Prorit-Earninc Power. 

It is, however, when attempting a comparison over the 
past three years that there seems to have been a rather 
striking difference as regards the manner in which banking 
profits north and south of the Tweed have been affected. 
Last year the profits of the English institutions when 
compared with those of three years ago showed a decline 
of about £4,000,000, whereas the fall in profits of the 
Scottish banks was only a little over £60,000. Moreover, 
as. compared with three years ago none of the Scottish 
banks which retained their independence showed a reduc- 
tion in dividends, whereas with very few exceptions the 
English banks were constrained to effect a considerable 
reduction in their distribution of profits for 1982. Yet 
judged by the figures the Scottish banks showed quite 
as marked a fall in loans and advances over the three 
years as did the English institutions, and it looks as though 
on the whole the Scottish banks had obtained rather 
better rates for their loans and also, perhaps, had not been 
affected to the same extent as their English confréres by 
bad debts. 

SHARE DEALINGS. 

In recording the developments in Scottish banking 
during the past year I would like to refer to the fact that 
quite recently the “ A” and “ B” shares of the Union 
Bank of Scotland have received the grant of official 
quotation on the London Stock Exchange, a mark of 
distinction which is now shared with the Royal Bank of 
Scotland, and in both cases the distinction is certainly 
deserved by the manner in which their business has 
expanded in the south in recent years. Both institutions 
have now offices in the West of London in addition to 
those in the City. 

are Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 
PouiticAL MARKETS. 
DuLNESS in the market for high-class investment stocks 
and firmness in most of the other sections of the House 
describe conditions on the Stock Exchange during the past 


Over this same period the deposits. 
of the 16 English joint stock banks rose by about’ 


week. The main influences operating have been of a political 
character, and up to the time of writing (for we live in times 
when events can change very rapidly) they have been regarded 
as of a favourable character. It is probable, however, that 
to some extent the effect of the more favourable developments 
at Geneva has been the more marked owing to the acute 
tension which at one time existed and which was responsible 
for a momentary sharp fall in Stock Exchange prices. There 
is also a vague feeling that with the World Economic Confer. 
ence approaching there will be a tendency to keep up prices 
in most departments of the Stock Exchange, and consequently 
although general dealings are somewhat restricted the tone 
for the shares of concerns likely to benéfit in any way by a 
revival in trade keeps very firm. y 
* * * * 
GOVERNMENT Stocks EASIER. 


At first sight the reaction in British Government stocks: 


is a little surprising in view of the continued cheapness of 
money. The public is still unable to get more than } per cent, 
on banking Deposits, while Government Treasury Bills 
yield even a slightly lower rate. Nevertheless, gilt-edged stocks 
have sagged during the last week or two, and the main reason 
is to be found in the temporary diversion of interest to the 
more speculative departments, and. also, perhaps, to the 
fact that there were a good many speculative accounts 
open for the rise, the realizations of which have affected 
markets. A further explanation, however, lies in the fact 
that dealers -in the gilt-edged market are decidedly averse 
from the weekly offering by the Treasury of the 2} per cent, 
Conversion Loan, the amounts usually varying from 
£5,000,000 to £10,000,000 being offered each week. This 
contant addition to the supply of Government Loans 
in the market has, it is maintained, a damping effect upon 
existing stocks. There is, of course, something to be said 
for the argument, but then on the other hand it has to be 
remembered that, partly in connexion with the enlargement 
of the resources of the Exchange Equalization Account, the 
Government’s Floating Debt (that is the debt expressed in 
the form of three months’ Treasury Bills) has grown so large 
that the Treasury authorities have deemed it well that 
by these weekly offerings of 2) per cent. Conversion 
Loan there should be some partial funding of an unwieldy 
Floating Debt. 
* * * 
LiverrooL AND LONDON AND GLOBE. 

A feature of the annual report of the Liverpool and London 
and Globe Insurance Company for the past year is the 
excellent results disclosed by the Fire department, -whose 
profit of £234,479 is even better than for the previous twelve 
months, although the figures covered a year which resulted 
in a shrinkage in premium income to most companies, 
especially as regards American business. Indeed, the Fire 
revenue of the Liverpool and London and Globe was down 
by nearly £400,000, a circumstance making the final under- 
writing result, which is exclusive of any interest earnings, the 
more striking. In the Accident department the results were 
Jess favourable, the loss being £123,000, as compared with 
£75,000 in the previous year. The Life and Annuity lunds 
of the company increased by nearly £600,000, while the new 
business in the Life department again exceeded £2,000,000. 
The total funds of the company now stand at £25,567,000. 

* * * * 
Hamsros_ Bank, 

At the recent meeting of shareholders of Hambros Bank, 
Mr. R. Olaf Hambro, the Chairman and Managing Director, 
made some interesting references to conditions in the countries 
in which the operations of the bank are so largely concerned. 
With regard to Greece he was glad to report the existence of 
a strong Government which, he said, had begun to make 
itself felt in the general situation and he commended that 
Government for having decided to invite the Financial 
Committee of the League of Nations to help them to straighten 
out their difficulties. After referring to the improvement in 
conditions in Norway and to the balanced Budget in Denmark, 
Mr. Hambro said with regard to German commitments of the 
bank that with the exception of a small proportion taken over 
by the Gold Discount Bank, the directors were satisfied that 
they were in the hands of Institutions which are quite sound 
* and which, in normal conditions of exchange, are perfectly 
‘capable of repaying and, in fact, in most cases, are desirous 
of doing so,if existing regulations permitted.” With regard 
to Hambros Bank itself, the report was a thoroughly favour- 
able one, and the 18 per cent. dividend was amply covered by 
the sum available, and profits showed a slight advance. 

* * * * 
Two Goop INsuRANCE Reports. 

Although, of course, by reason of its wide ramifications, 
the report of the Royal Insuranee Company reflects some 
of the unfavourable conditions which have affected fire and 
general insurance business during the past year, the accounts 
are thoroughly favourable. In every department, in fact, 


(Continued on page 788.) 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND 


CONSTITUTED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT 1695. 





AUTHORISED CAPITAL - - ~- £4,500,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL - - - - 1,500,000 
RESERVE FUND and amas 

carried forward - - - + 2,386,157 
DEPOSITS and CREDIT BALANCES 

as at 28th February, 1933 - - 36,049,095 





Governor: 
Tue Ricut HonourasLE LORD ELPHINSTONE, K.T. 
Deputy Governor: 
SIR RALPH ANSTRUTHER OF BALCASKIE, Bart. 
ORDINARY DIRECTORS. 
SIR A ape T. BOOTHBY, THE MARQUESS OF 


M BRODIE, LLD. LINLITHGOW, K.T. 
WOHN € 3" THE LORD HENRY SCOTT. 
JOHN CRAIG, C.B.E. 


HARRY AULDJO JAMIESON, JOHN PARKER WATSON, WS. 
THE LORD KINROSS, K.C. WILLIAM WHITELAW, LL.D. 





GEORGE J. SCOTT, Treasurer. W. A. TAIT, M.A., Secretary. 


Head Office - - MOUND, EDINBURGH 


GLASGOW OFFICE - - - 2 ST. VINCENT PLACE 
Manager: A. W. M. BEVERIDGE, Sub-Manager: JAMES CRAIG. 
LONDON OFFICES:— 

City Office: 30 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 

Manager: J. W. JOHNSTON, Assistant Manager: D. DUNCAN, 
Piccadilly Circus Branch: 16/18 Piccadilly, W 
Manager: C. D. ALLISON, 

The Bank has 248 Branches & Sub-Branches throughout Scotland. 


Every Description of British and Foreign Banking 

















Business Transacted. 


ROYAL. BANK 
OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 


CAPITAL (fully paid) £3,780,192 
REST or RESERVE FUND £3,780,926 
DEPOSITS .... . £55,898,683 


AN INDEPENDENT SCOTTISH BANK 
ESTABLISHED FOR OVER 200 YEARS 


A COMPLETE BRITISH, COLONIAL 
AND FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE 


The Bank is prepared, in approved cases, to act as 
| Trustee and Executor. 

















LONDON OFFICES : 


CITY: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
West End: Drummonds—49 Charing Cross, S.W.1. 


Western—1 Burlington Gardens, W. 1. 
(Formerly Branch of Bank of England.) 


Bond Street—64 New Bond Street, W.1. 
Head Office: EDINBURGH 


General Manager : 
SIR ALEXANDER KEMP WRIGHT, K.B.E., D.L., LL.D. 


247 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SCOTLAND. 


Associated Bank——WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LTD, 
(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House.) 


St $e ————— 





























THE UNION BANK OF 
SCOTLAND, LIMITED. 


Established Over 100 Years. 





SUBSCRIBED sacle - - £5,200,000 
PAID UP - - - £1,200,000 
RESERVE F UND - . - £1,800,000 
DEPOSITS - - - - - £28,547,000 


NORMAN L. HIRD, Gereral poner 
HEAD OFFICES : 

GLASGOW - - -_— - St. Vincent Street 
(With Specially Organised Foreign Exchange Dept.) 
EDINBURGH - = = = George Street 
212 Branches throughout Scotland, 

LONDON OFFICES : 

62 Cornhill, E.C. 3. 332 Oxford Street, W. 1. 
1 Regent St., S.W. 1. 140 Kensington High St., W. 8. 





ADAPTED IN EVERY WAY TO CARRY 
THROUGH ALL FORMS OF BANKING 
BUSINESS IN SCOTLAND AND LONDON. 








} 

The bank is organised for the transaction of all descriptions of | 
FORE IGN AND COLONIAL BUSINESS, and maintains direct relations | 
With rarrele: Agents in the princ'pal places abroad. It is therefore able | 
to put at tho disposal of its clients the widest possible facilities for the 
conduct of their Overseas Business. 

Letters of Credit on all places at home and abroad. Cable Remittances, 
Freight Collections, Ship's Disbursements, Credits, Commercia al Credits 
etc., arranged. Bills of Exchange and Ship oping Documents collected or | 
Hegotiated subject to approval. | 

Smal} Savings Accounts bearing interest. Sums of 1/- and upwards | 
received. Passbooks and Home Safes issued. Strictest Secrecy is observed 


by the Bank's Officials. 


THE BANK ALSO UneaE one THE DUTIES OF TRUSTEE 
ND EXECUTOR. 























THE COMMERCIAL BANK 
OF SCOTLAND LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1810, 


Kead Office: EDINBURGH 


JOHN M. ERSKINE, 
GEORGE HAY, 


General Alanager: 


Secretary: 





Capital Subscribed- £7,500,000 
Capital paid up - £2,250,000 
Reserve Fund - £2,850,000 


Deposits 
(31st Oct. 1932) £37,502,627 


The Bank has over 350 Offices in Scotland, 
as well as 2 London Offices. 
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CAME SPA 


UNEQUALLED 
AS A HOLIDAY CENTRE. 
its Treatments have a world-wide reputation. 
ideal Centre for the Shakespeare Country. 


TRAVEL BY RAIL. 


Express Services by G,W.R. or L.M.S. 
“Summer Tickets” at a Penny a Mile 
available for return any day within a 
calendar month now issued daily from 
all parts. Enquire at Railway Stations, 
Offices or Agencies for all information. 
















illus. Guide free from Spa Manager, 
Dept. 16, Leamington Spa. 


















| : 

STRATHPEFFER SPA 

THE RICHEST SULPHUR SPRINGS 

| IN EUROPE _ 

| For the trectment of all kinds of Rheumatism, 
Skin Diseases, and High Blood Pressure. 
SEASON OPENED ON MAY 15tn. 
All information from the Manageress, 

The Pump Room, 
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THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, 


(Incorporated in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 18380, 


Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid aia Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund , ‘ ie Yen. 119,750,000 


‘Head Office: YOKOHAMA. Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Beriin, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), 
Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, Hsinking, 
Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Manila, Nagasaki, 
Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Paris, Peiping, Rangoon, 
Rio de Janeiro, San Francisco, Seattle, Samarang, Shanghai, Shimono- 
seki, Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, ‘Vientsin, ‘Lokyo, ‘Lokyo 
(Marunouchi), Tsingtau. 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. D. NOHARA, London Manager. 


London Office: -7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 


Ltd. 








- IMPERIAL CANCER_ 
RESEARCH FUND. 


Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G. 
Chaiuman of the Executive Committee— 

SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, BT., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 

irae eee estas { SIR GEORGE MAKINS, G.C.M.G., CB. 

. . wie SIR HOLBURT WARING, C.B‘E., P.R.C.S. 
Jirecitor—DR. J. A. MURRAY, F.R.S. 
The Honorary Treasurers desire to thank those who have 

i hitherto supported this Fund by their donations and 

subscriptions. 

' The Eeemnoted Cancer Research Fund is working unceasingly 
in the cause of suffering humanity. The number of recorded 
deaths from cancer has shown a regular increase for the past | 
80 years, and in research work alone lies the one hope of | 
checking its malevolent power. Radium treatment has been 
proved effective in some incipient cases and in cases near the 

{ surface of the body, but cancer when deep-rooted still presents 

a serious problem, and money is needed to equip the Fund with 

every scientific weapon available. 


Donations and Subscriptions may be sent to the 
Honorary Treasurer, 8-11 Queen Square, London, 
W.C.1, or may be jaid to the Westminster Bank, Limited, 
Marylebone Branch, | Stratford Place, London, W., A/c 











Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 786.) 
the balance is on the right side in the Underwriting Accounts, 
though profits were slightly reduced. From the Fire Account 
the profit was £281,000 against £402,000, while the total 
profit from the various departments was £460,000 against 
£684,000. Both the Fire and Accident Accounts, however, 
show a strong position, with Reserves approximately equal 
to the premium income. To the Underwriting profits there 
has to be added £1,278,000 for interest earnings and £155,789 
in the shape of profit on investments realized. The final 
result, therefore, after providing for the same dividend ag 
last year, is to increase the undivided balance in Profit and 
Loss to £1,565,000 as compared with £1,399,000 brought in, 
In the Life department, the new business amounted to 
£3,853,000 against £3,738,000. Moreover, it is satisfactory 
to note that the Directors are continuing the interim bonus 
at 45s. per cent. per annum on policies becoming claims or 
being surrendered in the current year. 

* * * * 

Sun INSURANCE. 

Although in the Fire and Accident Accounts the net 
premiums for the past year were somewhat smaller, the 
report of the Sun Insurance shows some very satisfactory 
results. Moreover, in the Accident department, although 
the net premiums at £1,460,283 showed a small reduction 
compared with the previous year, the credit balance, which 
included net interest of £36,778 transferred to Profit and Loss, 
was £127,761 against only £90,135 a year ago. In the Marine 
Account there was an advance both in net premiums and in 
the balance carried to Profit and Loss. The total interest 
for the year from the Fire, Accident, Marine and Profit and 
Loss Accounts was £260,085 compared with £266,809 last 
year. The balance brought forward from 1931 was £1,081,000, 
and after paying dividends there remains a balance of £838,634. 
By the operations of the past year this has been increased 
to £1,316,000. A sum of £50,000 is now transferred to 
Pension Fund and £175,000 to a Head Office Premises Account. 
The directors now declare a further dividend (being the 
418th since the foundation of the office) of 1s. 5d. per share, 
less tax, in addition to the interim dividend of 1s. 3d. per 
share paid. last January, and the unappropriated balance is 
£846,704. The total funds now stand at £7,237,337, with a 
General Reserve Fund of £1,000,000. 

* * * * 


A Goto Trust. 

The rise in the price of gold and the idea that it may rise 
higher has occasioned a good deal of speculative buying 
of Gold Mining shares. Just, however, as the cautious investor 
is often indisposed to place much capital in one particular 
industrial company, no matter how -high the dividends, so 
in the case of Gold Mining shares there is the same indisposition 
to embark on.a-speculative holding. It is, doubtless, in reeog- 
nition of that fact that the Gold Producers Fixed Trust, Ltd. 
was formed some time since, and the project consists of the 
formation of a Trust holding the shares of some 15 leading 
Mining companies which are divided up into what are known 
as units and sub-units so that the investor can purchase one 
of these sub-units at a price giving a fairly high yield, while 
the question of risk is somewhat curtailed by the yield being 
based on the average of dividends over a number of companies. 
The scheme cannot be fully explained within the compass of 
a short paragraph, but a brochure giving the full details can 
be obtained from the Gold Producers Fixed Trust, 24 Throg- 
morton Street, E.C., and the investor may note that trustees 
are appointed fur the deposit receipt holders. The Midland 
Bank Executor and Trustee Company acts in this case 
as trustees. W. & 


“ARETHUSA” BOYS MAKE THE 
FINEST SAILORS IN THE WORLD 


9) 
THE NEW “ARETHUSA 
£18,000 STILL URGENTLY NEEDED 
FOR NECESSARY. COST OF PURCHASE, ALTERATIONS, 
EQUIPMENT, NEW SHORE FRONTAGE, ELC. ae 
OLD * ARETHUSA " TR: NING SHIP HAS BEEN 
CONDEMNED BY THE ADMIRALTY AS 
UNFIT FOR FURTEER SERVICE. 
AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 
PLEASE HELP 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, w.Cc.2 
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CON S$ WORN sa AND 
10,000 BOYS HAVE BEEN SENT TO THE ROYAL NAVY 
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HAMBROS BANK, LIMITED 
ELASTICITY IN EARNING POWERS 
IMPORTANCE OF WORLD CONFERENCE 
MR. R. OLAF HAMBRO’S SPEECH 





Tar twenty-first annual ordinary general meeting of Hambros 
Bank Limited was held on Thursday, May 18tit, at the offices of the 
pank, 41 Bishopsgate, London, E.C, 

Mr. R. Olaf Hambro (chairman and managing director) presided. 

The -Secretary (Mr. T. E. Honniball) having read the notico 
convening the meeting and, the auditors’ report, 

The Chairman said :—Gentlemen,—-As the directors’ report and 
statement of accounts have already been circulated, I will assume 
that, following our custom, we may take them as read. (Agreed.) 

First, it is my duty to express our deep regret at the death of 
Mr. H. C. Hambro, whose sound business judgment we shall miss 
very much and whose place we shall find it very difficult to fill. 

Before turning to the accounts I will just say a few words about 
the situation as, in my opinion, it affects this institution. It is not 
my intention this year to review at any length the situation in the 
various countries in which we have our chief connexion. The 
position is very much the same as it was last year. 

In Denmark, owing to the peculiar position of the agricultural 
population, an adjustment had to be made in the external value of 
the kroner, but, in view of its balanced Budget and trade balance, 
it has nothing to fear from inflation. In Norway the situation 
both of the banks and the industries has definitely improved and 
the situation is being well handled by the Government and the 
Bank of Norway. Iam glad to be eble to report that in Greece the 
existence of a strong Government has begun to make itself felt in 
the general situation, and that the Greek Government has wisely 
decided to invite the financial committee of the League to help 
them to straighten out their difficulties. I sincerely hope that their 
experts now in Greece will act promptly. 

THE GERMAN COMMITMENTS. 

With regard to our German commitments, with the exception of 
a small proportion which have been taken over by the Gold Dis- 
count Bank, we are quite satisfied that they are in the hands of 
institutions which are quite sound and which, in normal conditions 
of exchange, are perfectly capable of repaying and, in fact, in most 
cases, are desirows of doing so if the existing regulations permitted. 
Given, however, the restoration of political peace in Germany, 
which, in view of: the German Chancellor’s statesmanlike speech 
there is every reason to expect, we should have no desire to restrict 
the credit facilities which we grant to our German clients. 

Turning to the accounts, you will observe the note in the profit 
and loss account with reference to the-provision for certain doubtful 
debts. The directors have thought it wise, before adding the 
surplus profit to the contingency fund this year, to make definite 
provision as mentioned in the report to meet doubtful debts, but 
this does not mean that they are of opinion that these debts are 
definitely irrecoverable. It may be regarded as a matter of satis- 
faction that we are able to do this without impairing our reserves in 
a year of unprecedented banking difficulty. In fact, it shows 
considerable elasticity in the earning powers of the bank, as the 
ordinary business of banking general'y has shown considerably less 
profit in view of the low rates prevailing for money and bills, and I 
would also mention that no credit has been taken for the appreci- 
ation on our holding of gilt-edged securities. 

Our acceptances have been lower during this year than shown in 
the balance sheet and have shown lately a tendency to rise. 

In conclusion, I have only to say that the thoughts of every 
business man must, of necessity, be turned to the World Con- 
ference, on the success of which the future of this generation 
depends. If it achieves the settlement of international debts, the 
te-stabilization of currencies and the removal of exchange controls, 
the stage is set for a real trade improvement. 

I now formally move: That the report of the directors and 
audited statement of accounts to March 31, 1933, already printed 
and circulated among the shareholders, and as presented to this 
meeting, be received, approved, and adopted. 

The resolution was seconded by Sir Joseph C, Priestley, K.C., 
which, in the absence of any questions or comment, was carried 
tanimously, 

DIviDEND RESOLUTION. 

The Chairman: The next resolution I propose is: That a final 
dividend of 114 per cent., less income-tax, for the year endod 
March 31st, 1933, be declared on the amounts paid up upon tho 
£10 shares of the bank (making with the interim dividend of 64 per 
cent. paid in October last a total distribution for the year of 
18 per cent., less income-tax), and that such final dividend of 
1h} per cent. be made payable, less income-tax, on and after 
May 20th, 1933, to the holders of the £10 shares on the register 
on May 8th, 1933, and that a final dividend of 3 per cent., less 
income-tax, for the year ended March 31st, 1933, be declared upon 
the £1 ** A” shares of the bank (making, with the interim dividend 
ot 3 per cent. paid in October last, a total distribution for the 
year of 6 per cent., less income-tax), and that such final dividend 
ot 3 per cent. be made payable, less income-tax, on and after 
May 20th, 1933, to the holders of the £1 ** A” shares on the 
register on May 8th, 1933. 

Lord Gleneonner seconded the motion, which was unanimously 
approved, 
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The uncertainty of the World 
economic situation has created a 
desire among prudent investors to 
secure at least a part of their 
fortune on a Gold basis. 


A purchase of 


GOLD PRODUCERS 
DEPOSIT RECEIPTS 


procures for the investor the 
equivalent of a Gold holding, 
and, in addition, a substantial 
Dividend on his investment. 


The Deposit Receipts are issued 
against the deposit with the 
Midland Bank Executor and 
Trustee Co., Ltd., of the shares 
of fifteen selected South African 
Gold-producing Companies. 


THE MIDLAND BANK 
EXECUTOR AND 
TRUSTEE CO., LTD., acts 
as Trustee, and is responsible 
for the safe keeping of all 
securities and for receiving and 
distributing Dividends and 
Bonuses. 


The price quotations of Deposit 
Receipts are given daily in the 
Press, and sums from approxi- 
mately £12 upwards may be 
invested. 


A brochure with full information 
may be obtained from any 
branch of the Midland Bank 
Limited, from your Stock - 
broker, or from the Managers:— 


GOLD PRODUCERS 
FIXED TRUST LTD. 


24, Throgmorton Street, 
London, E.C.2 


LONdon Wall 7796 
Orporabri Stock London 
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THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


FUNDS EXCEED £25,500,000 


Tur 97th Annual General Meeting of The Liverpool and London 
and Globe Insurance Company Limited was held on Wednesday, 
May 24th, in the Company’s Head Office, 1 Dale Street, Liverpool. 

Mr. A. Allan Paton, C.B., the Chairman, detailed some of the 
difficulties of the international situation in 1932, and referred to the 
decline of world trade, which, to the end of June, 1932, had fallen 
by about two-thirds of the 1929 levels. The Company’s premium 
income had naturally been affected. 

He emphasized that trade recovery rested on world co-operation, 
and that no country could afford to stand apart in the endeavour 
to secure world prosperity. 

50,000 British Crarmms Parip in 1982. 

The Company had paid some 50,000 claims last year in Britain 
alone, a vast total which took no account of the overseas’ losses 
dealt with by its representatives in nearly 100 countries. Over 
£173,000,000 had been paid by the Company in claims since it was 
founded. 

1932 REsULTs. 

Net Premiums—Fire £4,094,875 (against £4,481,159 for 1931); 
Accident and Miscellaneous £4,858,740 (against £5,399,144) ; 
Marine £295,282 (against £322,768). 

The Profits, exclusive of Interest, were—Fire £234,478 ; Marine 
£28,392; and the transfer from Life £23,000. A loss of £122,990 
was sustained on Accident and Miscellaneous. The total Interest 
to Profit and Loss Account was £473,268. 

At the record figure of £1,981,000 net new life sums assured were 
some £31,000 greater than in 1931. 

The Profit and Loss Account, after providing for the Dividends, 
Income Tax, &c., shows a balance carried forward of £534,396. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted, and a Final Dividend 
of 13s. 6d. per share was declared, making 27s. per share, less tax, 
for 1932. 





CABLES AND WIRELESS, LIMITED 


MR. J. C. DENISON-PENDER ON WORLD-WIDE ACTIVITIES 


Tue fourth ordinary general meeting of Cables and Wireless, Ltd., 
was held on Wednesday at Southern House, London, E.C. 

Mr. J. C. Denison-Pender (the Governor) said that the total profits 
received by Cables and Wireless from the combined undertakings 
for the past threo years had been in 1930 £1,386,875, in 1931 
£717,080, and in }932 £700,190. The total receipts of the Commu- 
nications Company showed a decrease of only £32,219. The mere 
fact of a further decrease, however small, was disappointing, but 
it would be foolish to ignore the forces operating to affect the traffic 
receipts of an undertaking like their own so intimately coneerned 
in the progress and prosperity of every part of the world. The 
decline in world trade was serious, and they were not yet out of the 
wood. 

They had a world-wide undertaking conducting an indispensable 
public service charsed with responsibilities of vital import to the 
welfare of the communities of the British Empire. Technical 
improvements and the development of services had continued. 
The world could not get on without communications, and telegraphs 
were essential to all civilized communities. They had the finest 
telegraph service by wire and wireless in the world. 

The report was adopted. 
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“The Spectator” Crossword No, 35 


By XANTHIPPE. 


[A prize of one qguinca will be given to the sender of the first correct solution of this week's 


crossword puzzle to be opened, 


Envelopes shonid be marked ** Crossword Puzzle,” ang 


should be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be opened befor, 


noon on Tuesday. 


The name of the winner will be published in our next ixsie, 
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ACROSS 4. Traditionally partial to sops, 

1. Kind of examination that 6. Unpleasant part of a 


. Cricket veteran who puts 


moustache. 

. Does one derive this benefit 
from batting practice ? (two 
words). 


seems to applaud a Test 
cricketer. 


“1 


you on your guard. 


10. Cyril bursts iato song. 8. ‘Trappings. 
11. Rich gates (anag.). 9. Nicodemus Boffin was. 
12. It takes the measure of the 14. Not a woman steward, but 
wind. a bad man. 
13. Same as 1 across. 16. They cause the cricketer to 
15. Where the old buffers meet cut and run. 
tho train. 18. Advantage. 
17. The gardener will supply 19. Unyoke. | 
you with this. 21. Sleepy windows. 
19. Vegetables. 22. Periods. oe 
20. May apply to your capital, 25. This stone is in Shakespeare, 
and, in time of war, perhaps 26. Italian river. 
ba to a nation’s capital. SOLUTION TO 
23. A mixed diet. CROSSWORD No. 34 
24. The opposite of 14. 
27. For a little weight ? It will 
beguile the little wait at the 
entertainment. 
28. German aeroplane. 
29. The wise old man presents 
an alternative to a home, 
30. Stiffens, 


DOWN 
Brave. 
You will find the com- 
parative of this edge in the 
church. 
Nowadays, 
Sallies. 


eminent Aunt 





SOLUTION NEXT WEEK. 


The winner of Crossword No. 34 is Mr. Oswald E. Jones, 27 
Healds Road, Dewsbury, York. 














POLITICAL SPIES AND 
PROVOCATIVE AGENTS. 


A FEW CASES. 
Written and Published by F. W. CHANDLER. 
Price SIXPENCE, 23 Abbey Lane, 


To Booksellers at the rate . 
of 4/- per dozen, post free. Sheffield, 8. 
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Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the ! 
througheaut Aastralia and New Zealand. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 


Paid up Capital coe ee dee eee avs ee — £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund ie te. ie aa ws . £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve “8 ee sa ves w.» ~=£2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 


and banking business of a 


Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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}| |Stranded in London by payment of £75 a year 
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an Penniless. If ba provision be delayed until age 50 it 
That is the fate of very many merchant costs £157 10s. a year. 
as Me. * = heart-breaking experience. 
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re my A — more than 7,000 twere well it were done quickly. 
Beresford Memorial Seamen’s Rest 
(Wellclose Square, E.1) provided a bed, a 
bath, a drying room for wet clothing, 
warmth, food, and, if possible, work. Funds, 
greatly needed, will be thankfully acknowledged 
by the Chairman, Admiral H. L. P. Heard, 
7 C.B., D.S.O., The | 
e * 9 . . 
Destitute Sa ilo rs’ Fund No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
Dock Street, London, E. 1. than 
| The Equitable Life 
A Societ 
(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 
Its golden brown colour | No shareholders No commission 
and appetising appear- 
ance make Bermaline the ceed 
favourite brown loaf. CONSULS 
> SOPs. Baked with the choicest 9 
of a wheaten flour and the LIBERTY Ss 
—_ finest extract of malt, FOR ADVICE ON ALL MATTERS 
2 (two 40 Bermaline is particularly CONCERNED WITH THE EQUIPMENT 
recommended for all OF A HOUSE OR OF ONE APARTMENT 
who suffer from digestive Designs and Estimates at Competitive Prices Free. 
d, but troubles, LIBERTY & CO., LIMITED, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
‘ter to 





RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


spoare, HE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or private hotelsz—in any part 

of Great Britain and Ireland from Tue SpEcrator’s Recommended List. In order to give wider publicity to their establishments, 

the following have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize them. 
Personal recommendation of hotels is always welcomed by the Travel Manager. 























AMBLESIDE (Rydal). al LEN ROTHAY. FELIXSTOWE.—ORWELL. OBAN. —GREM AT JVESTERN, 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. é nem). FISHGUAR = —STATIO 

—PULTENEY. GRAY SHORT tote PO A PELICAN. PAR (Cornwall)—ST. AUSTELL BAY, 

—ROYAL YORK HOUSE, GULLANE—_MARINE. 2 : PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL, os “hg Lal PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALAC 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. ARROGATE.— CAIRN. REDHILL AND REIGATE.  SONTHILL, 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK, HASTINGS.—QUEEN’S, RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOURNEMOUTH —HypRo, | HINDHEAD.—MOORLAND’S. ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond).— 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF ROWARDENNAN 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN. ae LAN WATER and SPA, LINKS. rou as. ARY Re OM. — RWICK nay. 
BRIGH TON.—BLENHEIM KENMORE (Perths.).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. (Co, Down).—G ERN 

—HOLLY WOOD, LAKE VYBNWY ” (iceteomersshie), — LAKE | ST: At0URS-ON-GEA— GRANT a 
—ROYAL CRESCENT. VYRNWY, ee ' ‘| ST. IVES (Cornwall). —TREGENNA CASTLE, 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. J _CLy > ; —CHY-AN-ALBANY, 
BRODICK (Arran)—DOUGLAS HOTEL LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal). GREAT NORTHERN, LEAMINGTON SPA. = a HOUSE. ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
BUTTERMERE (Lakeland).—VICTORIA. —REGE SELBY (Yorks.)—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS, 
CAMBRIDGE.—BLUE BOAR. LLANBERIS inten aaa VICTORIA, | SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROWN. 
—BULL. LLANDUDNO.— IMPERIAL HOTEL. SHALDON (8. Devon).—DUNMORE. 
nes, 1 —GARDEN HOUSE LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—LOCH AWE. SHREWSBURY (Nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston. 
’ —UNIVERSITY ARMS, LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. SIDMOUTH.— BELMONT. 
ete Or OWatesk. BRYN-TYROH, —IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C. 1. —EAGLEHURST. 
seman Cc Mes ).—. v —KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1. | sogUTHAMPTON.—HAMTUN HOUSE. 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonde rry).—GOLF, —THACKERAY, Great Russell St.. WC. EOE — PRINCE OF WALES. 
— CHRIS TCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. —WAVERLKEY, Southampton Row, W.C.1 | SQUTHWOLD (Sutfolk).—-GRAND. 
) COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN., a eee : ‘ORTH (Staits.).—-CAS 
peli e W ha YUU LYME REGIS.—THE BAY. TAMWORTH (Staifs.).—CASTLE. 
. CRAWFORD. (Lanark).-CKAWFORD, MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. TEIGNMOUTH (nr) HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON 
>. CRIEFF (Pe athe). —STRATHEARN HYDRO MANCHESTER.—BOW DON HYDRO, a} TEW on aa a ag HOP POLE. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE | MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. TORQUAY.—LINKS. | 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. — PALACE. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVEN DISH. MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOK HOUSE, —ROSETOR. 
—PARK GATES MULLION.—MULLION COVE HOTEL, —ROSLIN HALL, 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLFVIEW. —VICTORIA AND ALBERT. 
—PANMURE, —ROYAL MARINE. WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER. 
— 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as q@ 


line. 
74% for 26 and 10% for 52. 


PERSONAL 








NAST-OFF CLOTHING and OLD BOOTS most 
} urgently needed for Women, Children, and particu- 
larly for men. Our poor people in Kast London slums 
suffer greatly. Parcels, enclosing name and address, 
gratefully acknowledged by The Rev. PERCY INESON, 
Superintendent, EAST END MISSION, Stepney Central 
Hall, Commercial Road, London, E, 1. 








ANVELOPE Addressing, &c. Tfomework.—Persons 
‘, wanted (either sex). Send addressed envelope.— 
YOUNGSON & Co. (Dept. 2), Newbald, York. 





NOR those who still love the mountains and lakes of 
Switzerland, Manor Farm on Lake Thun, near Inter- 
laken, is a charming place to stay at. Boating, bathing, 
beautiful excursions. Excellent cuisine, Reduced terms. 
—Apply H. E. SIMPKIN. 





URE FRESH ATR and sunshine in abundance at any 

of the 22 North Wales Resorts, giving perfect rest 

and recreation. Splendid country for mountain climbing, 

Hiking, golfing, fishing, motoring, sun bathing and lazing 

about. Gay seaside towns and serene country retreats. 

Free Guide with 100 views from Sec., N. Wales United 

Resorts, Dept. 19, Bangor. Cheap Fares and Express 
Trains by L.M.S. 





EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1, for particulars of that 
organization. 





O RELATIVES. 

Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople requiring permanent or 
temporary nursing care, are informed that there is a 
most comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the-Hill 
(near Harrow School). Large garden. London 9} miles. 

Moderate fees. High medical and other recommenda- 
tions.-GROSVENOR HousE NURSING HOME, 109 High 
Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel. : Byron 2495. 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





LEXANDRA HOSPITAL for Children with Hip 

Disease. (Est. in Queen Sq., W.C. 1, 1867). Offices 

107 Southampton Row, W.C. 1. New Annual Subscrip- 

tions & Donations urgently needed to make good heavy 
Losses sustained of late years.—STANLEY SMITH, Sec. 








MEDICAL 





YALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Oper- 
W ation. Guaranteed. Free Booklet.—T.S. HEATON, 
M.P.S., 20 Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1. (Sloane 3697)). 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 





NLASSICAL AND MODERN READER. 

PRINTER’S READER wanted immediately for 
Classical and Modern Language work. Applicant must 
have a scholarly knowledge of English, Greek and Latin, 
and be widely familiar with all the classics; have a 
thorough knowledge of French and German and an 
acquaintance with Hebrew; able to read and correct 
finally for press. No one need apply without these 
qualifications. 

Applicant must either be familiar with the marking of 
proofs and have a knowledge of typography or be capable 
of speedily mastering these requirements. The post is 
temporary in the first instance for a period of three 
months, but may become permanent. Salary about 
£300 to begin. 

Apply in writing, stating age, with full details of 
degrees, past career, and copies of testimonials, to 
Box 710, ROBERTSON AND Scott, 73 Hanover Street, 
Edinburgh. 





G IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
A 

The Council are about to appoint an Assistant Tutor 
and Registrar. Further particulars can be obtained 
from THE SECRETARY, Girton College, Cambridge. 








LECTURES 





TYNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

A Lecture on “ L’ETUDIANT A PARIS A TRAVERS 
LES AGES ” will be given (in French) by MONSIEUR 
S$. CHARLETY (Rector of the University of Paris) at 
THE INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION (Southampton 
Row, W.C, 2) on MONDAY, MAY 29th, at 5.30 p.m. 
The Chair will be taken by Mr. H. Wickham Steed. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET, 

‘ 5S. J. WORSLEY, 
a Academic Registrar 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 
s . u al a - ¥ ° . 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


23% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 








Whenever you take 
your HOLIDAY 


there’s a glorious 


BLUE STAR 





JUNE 10 FOR 14 DAYS 
Inclusive Fare from 23 GNS. 

To SAN SEBASTIAN, CADIZ, CASABLANCA, 

MADEIRA, LISBON, LA ROCHELLE-PALLICE 


JULY 1 FOR 13 DAYS 
From 20 GNS. 
To the NORWEGIAN FJORDS & NORTHERN 
CAPITA 


JULY 15 FOR 20 DAYS 
From 30 GNS. 
To ICELAND, SPITZBERGEN, NORTH CAPE 
AND THE NORWEGIAN FJORDS. 


For full details and all-the-vear Cruising Brochure apply 


BLUE STAR LINE 


Passenger Office: 3 Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1 
(Whitehall 2966). Head Office: 40 St. Mary Axe, E.C.3 
(Avenue 8020). Liverpool, 2:10 Water St. Birmingham: 
94 Colmore Row. — Manchester, 2: 2 Albert Square. 
Glasgow C.2 : 124 St. Vincent St. and Principal Agents. 
CEES a 














CVS-286 
FINANCIAL 
"A Pie Boe 
obtained through us from 4}°% per annum 
on Marriage Settlements, Life Interests, 


Incomes from ‘Trustees, and Expectations 
under Wills, &c. Also Ist and 2nd Mortgages, 
THE EDGWARE TRUST, LTD., 

54 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 





Telephone: Regent 2544. 
SDT ARO E 8B 


A 


on Reversions, Life Interests, Settlements and 
personal security. 


PERCY G. COLEMAN, 





17 HANOVER SQuaRE, LonpoN, W. 
Mayfair 1746. 





» eg? can begin clearing slums yourself by investing 
| in the St. Pancras House Improvements Society 
for the North St. Pancras scheme; 3°4 paid on ordinary 
shares, 24% on loan stock.—Apply SECRETARY, 1184 
Euston Road, N.W. 1, 








UNIVERSITIES 








EXETER. 
Residen- 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
Prepares for external London Degrees. 


U 


tial; three men’s andsthree women’s hostels. Playing 
fields, own estate 140 acres. Holiday Course for For- | 
eigners (residential) August ist to 25th. LEnglish- | 


speaking Members admitted.— Apply REGISTRAR, 





| Individual care. 


SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 





iit 
HIROPODY—A profession ranking with Dentistry 
or Opics—offers bright future to men and women 
or personality and good education. National School 
of Chiropody provides complete, intensive four-months' 
course at very moderate fee. Employment department 
has long list of openings for Qualified Chiropodists 
Largest Foot Hospital in Europe, attached to School. 
treats over 50,000 cases annually, providing students 
with remarkable practical training. 
Next Course—June 6th. 
Apply now for Prospectus No. 37, 
THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF CHIROPODY 
28 Bury NEW ROAD, STRANGEWAYS, MANCHESTER, 





AVLES’S, 5 Sussex Place, W. 2. Paddington 3351/2 
F.O., CONSULAR, HOME CIVIL, 1.C.S. TAXEs, 
Kevision Courses from June 26th. VERNON DAVIES 
assisted by over 40 tutors, has obtained 145 successes 


since 1927. 
M ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
re Salusbury Road, London, N.W.6. Recognised 
by the Board of Education and University of London. 
Preparation for London Teachers’ Diploma, Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate, Teachers’ Certificate and Diploma 
of the National Froebel Union. Students eligible for 
Board of Education Grants, 

For further particulars as to Halls of Residence, &c., 
apply Principal : 








Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, M.A, 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


——_——___, 


GIRLS, 





le OOLS FOR BOYS AND 
Ne TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information forwarded free 
of charge. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough ideas of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, B.C. 4. Tel. : Mansion House 5053. 








PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 





Is your son or daughter going eventually to a 
MODERN SCHOOL or to a 
TRADITIONAL PUBLIC SCHOOL 

ALSTEAD PLACE 
: near =SEVENOAKS, 
is a preparatory school for boys and girls aged 6-14, 
from which children have passed on happily to both 
kinds of school, Good examination record combined 
with freedom and modern outlook. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 











VELIXSTOWE COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, 

An Examination will be held in June for six 
ENTRANCE and two MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS, 
varying from £60-£30 a year. Candidates should be 
over twelve and under fifteen on June Ist. Girls over 
fifteen may compete, but a much higher standard is 
expected.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
Last date for receiving entry forms May 30th. 





ARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE. 





Chairman :—-The Rt. Hon. the Lorp GisporovaH, 
Public School for Girls (Resident). 

Special Courses for elder girls (Art, Music, Domestic, 
Secretarial, Foreign Languages), Preparation for Univer- 
sities, Mntrance Scholarships, Exhibitions, &c. Heated 
Swimming Bath.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 





NT. ALBANS HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
S Chairman: The Bishop of St. Albans. Church of 
Kngland Independent Girls’ Public School. University 
Examinations. Large boarding house. Extensive play- 
ing fields.—For particulars, apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 





S" HELEN’S Recognized Boarding School for Girls, 
Cockermouth, Two entrance scholarships to be 


awarded.—Application to the PRINCIPAL. 





NT. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
N BROOK-GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, W. 6. 

The NEXT EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS will take place on TUESDAY, 
WEDNESDAY, and THURSDAY, July 4th, 5th, 6th. 
rhese scholarships exempt the holders from payment of 
tuition fees. Application should be made to the High 
Mistress of the School. The last day for the registration 
of candidates is Saturday, June 17th 





NOUTHLANDS School, Exmouth, Devon.—-Boarding 
S and day school for girls. Education for careers con- 
sidered especially. Health record high.—HEAD- MISTRESS. 





HE LAURELS, Rugby.—Boarding School for Girls 

| recognized by the Board of Education. Highly 
qualified staff. Excellent health and games record. 
Scholarships available. 
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Classified Advertisements—Conf. 





€0-EDUCATION AND DUAL oS eee 





qoewontn SCHOOL, Nr. Pontefract A * reeog- 


f: nized “ Secondary Schoo! for Boys and Girls under 
the management of the Society of Friends. Sehool 


tertifieate and Higher Schoob Certificate Courses. Com- 
pletely equipped with Swimming Bath, Laboratérics. 
Workshops, Gypimasium, Art and Domestic Sciences 
Rooms 
Vor Mustrated prospectus apply to the Bensan. 





IK" ESWICK St HOOL,— Boys and Girls 8-18. Caters for 
% modern conditions, Max. inclusive fee, £82. 





Newsowa SCHOOL, WATERFORD,—Founded by 
Soc, of Friends 1798. Opened to public 1874. Re- 
‘ntly reorganized and extended.-Apply HEAD-MASTER 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





LDENHAM SCHOOL. 


An Examination will be held on Jume Ist-3rd_ for 
batrance Scholarships varying from £80 to €40. for 
boys under 15 on May Ist.-Particulars from the HEAD. 
Masren, Aldenham School, Elstree. 





I EMBRIDGE ‘SCHOOL, Isle of Wight.—-A public 

school for boys from i2 to 18, with a junior howe 
for boys under 12. Inspected and recognized by the 
Board of Education. 


for competition in June, 1933. Applications to BURSAR. 





YING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.~ An 
Examination will be held on June 27th, 28th and 


Estate of 350 aeres including Home Farm. | 


Ten scholarships from £100 te £35 


2th for three Open Scholarships of £40, £35 and £30 


wnd several Exhibitions,—For particulars apply to the 


NWeavD-MAsTeR, The Annual fees are ¢114 Gaelumve). | 


W TELLINGTON SC HOOL, 





We ‘Hington, Somerset. 


Public School for 250 Boys. Tuition and Boarding | 


fees £29 per term. Entrance and Leaving Scholarships. 
Bive Houses, including Juaior House. Modern, Classical, 
Science and Engineering vides. Preparation for Uni- 
versities, Professions and Business. Full charge taken of 
hoys from abroad. Excellent situation, modern buildings, 
2 ‘res of grounds, Splendid health record, Ages 7} 
fe IS}. For Prospectus apply : GroRGE CORNER, M.A. 
Vb. Headmaster. 








\ TEYMOUTH COLLEGE. Church of England Foun- 

dation, Scholarship examination June. — Four | 
Scholarships offered of £35, increasable to £75. Special 
fees for sons of officers and clergy. Apply Herap- 
MASTER'S SECRETARY. 





ELOCUTION,. &c. 


P' BLIC SPEAKING. - Private Lessons given by Mi 

CHAS. SEYMOUR (Platform, Banquet, Bar, Parlia- 
sment), Also Voice, Breathing, Accent, Confidence 
Write for Brochiure.—401 Strand, W.C. 2. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 








Neg seed MSS. promptly and acctirately typed 
P Highest Testimonials. 10d. per 1.000> words. 
Miss ALLEN, 22 Drylands Road, N. 8. 





} PPERARY Typewriting carefully promptly executed, 
AMS®. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per.) a0 
Miss No MACPARLANE(C) 44 Elderton Ra. Westcliff-on-sea 





Me Plays, Scenarios accurately typed. — Printing « 
pub lication arranged... W. H, S. Ty pewriting Office, 
% Charterhouse Street, London, B.C. 1. 





\ TRETE FOR PROFIT. Make 9 -econd income in 
spare time. Send tor free hooklet REGEN 
DASTere TE (Dept. sop), Palace Gate, W 





£2505 YEAR WRITING Stories, Articles. Why | 


not do the same? Free Booklet shows how 
endon College of Authorship, 37(8), Albemarle Street, W 





BOOKS. Xe. 


He EALTH IS WEALTH. Make sure you have a copy 

of THE NATURE CURE MAGAZINE, double 
vumiber, 2 pp... now ready. Articles on Cancer, 
Nenritis, Food and Feeding and Preservation of Virility 
We. £5 of valuable health advice for 2s, 6d. 
vow to Secretary, BRITISH NATURE CURE ASSOCTATION 
it. ‘Purpstile Chambers, Gt. Turnstile, WoC. 1. 











£50 or more to £5,000 


to those in responsible positions 


WITHOUT SECURITY. 


H. PASSMORE, LTD.,j, 


Established as H, Passmere, 1902, 








43, Conduit St., LONDON, W.1. 








Send p.o. } 


= | world over send their favourite ties to us. 
, | Mist save you money, whether you pay 2/6 or 15/- cach 





GARDENING 
| ENTLEY’S ENCYCLOPAEDIC CATALOGUE cm 
tains all your garden needs, — Send for free copy.— 








| EGYPT, INDIA AND | Jospea BENTLEY, Ltp., Barrow-on-Humber, Lines 
jy CEYLON IG HOICE ROCK PLANTS, —Fourpence + ~ You 
BY 





choice of 250 varieties. Pot-grown, Can be plante ! 
uy time. List, post free.-S. P. MansPreLp, Rock Phat 
|| Specialist, 49 Vietoria Road, Romiord, | 


|| ELLERMAN’S CITY & HALL LINES | —— a 
| CABIN CLASS STEAMERS MISCELLANEOUS 


£37. BOMBAY 

















ee [GAL Handwoven Tweed, HandXnit Stockings, 
| ., always in stock, Tweed patterns free on 
MANAGER, Lisssadell, Sligo, Irish Free State 


o 





|| request,— 





AVE you anything to sell? Readers having anythit 
to sell, or professional services to offer, are invite t 
to bring their announcements fo the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectater, Prepaid Classitie 
Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion 


and should reach T'he Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street 


For full particulars apply to: \} 
1} LONDON :— London, W.C. 1, with remittance by Tuesday of eac's 
: week. Discounts:—2$° for 6 insertiens, 5°, for It 
104-6 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 0 |) | 700."ior 26, and 10% for 52, 

| Telephone: AVENUE ¢ | ‘ 
rie ||  Meweels Tower Building. Tel.: Cent. 3840 | AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.--Your own 
a ?? | Arma, Crest, Motto or other ideas ineorporated, 
Glasgow: 75 Bothwell St. Tel.: Cent. 9222 |!) Artistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent 
wean nen ron ——_ | free.- HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London W.1 

| 

} 

| 

| 

| 

I. 











e 














| EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length eut. Pat. 
free. James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway,Scotland 


FLATS TO: LET 


l ENMAKK sHIL} S.E. 40 miles Charing Cross 

Mest’ wonderful -position on high ground with 
lovely views over London. 
3 stations and 3 parks, MANSION FLATS, 1, 2 and 3 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





On 68 "Bus route, close to 








anaes Se cee Tee: peer: eae he ] oe a te da ce 
water: electric Jift and resident porter. 2 acres of Historical associations from AD. 1759" 


va : large garage. 
t grounds. Teanis.  tnelusive rents from £120 per annum “eB 


For illustrated particulars apply Manager, G. W. | - 

cicero Totten cm tk tite tei AR atin seszec = ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSIURE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with hr. & e, water. 

Suites, 24 new rooms with radiators. A.4., R.A. 
FOR SALE Illd. Guide from J.T. CULLEY, Manager. 








NOR SALE Puzzles, newly cut, 2s. 6d. per 
TO pice tree. -Rev. B. THOMPSsON 
Bamby Vicarage. Howden, East Yorks. 











{DIN BURGH, THE ALISON HOPED. 
A Crescent. Vygis; *‘Melerest, 


Meiviile 
* Edinburgh. ‘Tel. 207.501. 








Drums ar) st ae 
VICKERS, PASTBOL RNE.W— ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL, 
vr acing sea. Nr. pier & bowling ereens. 125 bedrooms, 

English chef. Winter terms trom 23 gn. “Phone 3tt. 


Guitars, Concertinas, 
Ukuleles. Terms. 


>! yes accordians 
Banjos, 
(sreenwiel. 


( LALO, 
| Roval 1 


WANTED TO PURCHASE y 
_— |] LANDUDNO.— The 


a BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD and 
toe SILVER. Banknotes per return. Also in urgent 
} need of Old English Silver, Modern Plate, Jewellery - 
Diamonds, Antiques and Dental Plates (not vulcanite). LANDUDNO.— The 
Large or sinall quantities. Goods returned if price not Fe 
} aceepted.— Send or bring your edd bits, &e., to 
| BENTLEY & Co., 74 New Bond Street (P iceadilly end) 
} London, W.1. 
BIG PRICE PALD for Dental Plates and old Teeth, I ARKS’ SPUR, High Salvington, Worthing. Quiet, 
also GOED chains, bracelets. rings, de. BEG RISE. | 2d homely guest-house on Downs overlooking Worti- 
LONDON 'FoorH Co., Dept. S, 130 Baker Street, W. 1. ing. -Extensive views ; garage.—The Misses Hans 











Craig-y-don 4 Temp.) Prew. 
4 Lounge, lift, ree. rooms. Week-end terme. ‘Tariff. 
Prop. Tel. 6489. 








Clarence Hotel fully licensed), 

4 South aspect. Cent. Ex. Cuis. HH. & C. water ail 
bedrooms. 1 min. Pier. R, A. C. Taritf.—Miss \, 
HENDRIFE, Tel. : 6485. 











y ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY'S—Gt. Britain's Greatest 
\ Hydro. For health, comfort, and pleasure, 270 
bedrooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from Ins 
per day. Illus, Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians, 


HOLIDAY CENTRES 

ov HIE HOLIDAY CENTRE, BLACK BOYS, 
R°* SEN. ‘Phe ideal centre for all in quest of a 
jolly po restful holiday. Health and pleasure linked , 
together. 100) delightful acres. Qutdoor and = indoor H EFRESH 
ainuscment. 40 bedrooms, tents and caravans. Modern | 
sanitation. First-class food. Whitsun) week-end, one | Ask fer saan > « List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
guinea. AL information from SECRETARY, B.N.C.A., ULS managed by the 
Gt "Turnstile Chambers, Gt. Turnstile, W.C. PEOPLE'S RE r RE SHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 

Do not miss the current issne of THE NATURE CURE . LY. 
MAGAZINE. Double Number, 112) pp. Full of | P. Re. A., Ltp., St. Gronce’s House, 193 Recent 
juteresting and informative articles on vital health topics, | SPREE, W.1. 
Send p.o. 2s. 6d. now to above address, - -—- 








YOURSELVES in’ Engtish Country. 

















ountry qust ., 
rrey.— Aji. tor 
SURREY ‘Pres,’ 


—————SSSSSSS=_=_=_=== rr ne eee =~ YURREY TRUST INNS for excetic: 

Ss situated in the loveliest parts of 
F ABL. FE. &e. list “8,” stating requirements, to 
53 High Street, Guildford, England. 





| 
| 
FOR THE 





| — 
=f) \ AMA AD boas stpaiied to cohen Stalin: 12 Ibs., = = 


| 13s ir. paid DoroTHy CARTER, Iden, Rye. TPYORQUAY 
—————= ] ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 


| ' which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
| N iD W T | K S reasonable charges,  Garaz For illustrated Tariif 
| “ 4 4+ apply RESIDENT Fueeuanon. Felephone 2055. 

| is eae 

| 

| 


gt = Te a aU tt vse ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 











ost discarded neckwear for complete renovation : every 


I ° 

tie unpicked, material eleaned and redressed (and turned \ JHERE to Stay in Lendon.—THE Lopal 
if desired). -Worn and faded parts made good, re-made | VV | St. George’s Square, 3.W.1 

to ORIGINAL SHAPE by expert tie-makers. New, | 93 6d. day, or 30s. weekiy. 
i 2 guineas weekly 





- Room and Breakfas! 
With dinner 6s, 6d, 

lined ties. HUN- 
Best dressed men the se 
Our service . = - 


ADVANCES 
£20 TO £5,000 


| best quality, uncreasable lining for 
} DREDS OF TESTIMONIALS. 





for your ties. We make one charge, whatever condition. 
| Even if your ties are not holed, cleaning only will show up 
| threadbare patches, faded parts, &c., and they will look 

and feel limp. We RE-MAKE ENTIRELY, and our special 
} process will make old ties look as new. We make NO 

| CHARGE unless they do, 1/3 each, 14/— dozen, post free | 


NATIONAL GUARDIAN 
iW yALP OLE B WOR K ; Toit ba leven Santen: SW. | INVESTMENT COMPANY Ltd. 


11/12, Southampton Bldgs., High Holborn, 
W.C. 2 


8) L, D : 3 Estd. 1897. — nae. 
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George Allen & Unwin Lid 


The Evolution of the English House 


By SIDNEY OLDALL ADDY. Second Edition Revised. Profusely Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 
Revised by John Summeison. Introduction by Clough Williams-Ellis. | 


7 This new edition is particularly welcome. Mr. Addy. . . deals with the subject in a thoroughly scholarly 
way. —Everyman. , 

















Renascent India =—*|~=— This: Russian Business 
By H. C. E. ZACHARIAS. 10s. 6d. By E. T. BROWN. 10s. 
Frontispiece.. ‘: ; ; 
| “ aie Mr. Brown . . . writes neither as an economist nor a 
A work of high value . . . An excellent account of the : . . , 
manifold social and political movements of the last century propagandist. His book is full of common sense . « 


in India."— Spectator (Epwarp THoMpson). shrewd, amusing and balanced.”—New Statesman. 


The Life of Jesus —— John Wesley and 











By MAURICE GOGUEL. 25s. : 
cy u = the Eighteenth Century 
| lranslated by Olive Wyon. 
| i a” By MALDWYN EDWARDS. 6s. 
} In breadth and scope we have here a complete treatise, 
and it scarcely seems possible in future to carry on the same The author deals with the social and political activities of 
lines of enquiry with the hope of adding anything new.” John Wesley and attempts to estimate his profound influence 
| —Birmingham Post. on the events and movements of his day. 
: 








| A Critical History of Modern Aesthetics 








By the EARL OF LISTOWEL. 10s. 6d. 


** May be recommended as now the best available introduction to its subject.”—The Listener. 
** An excellent and learned guide to the subject.”—Manchester Guardian. 


1 i aac es i 


| The Tale of Genji 


By LADY MURASAKI. Translated from the Japanese by Arthur Waley. 
| In Six Volumes. 10s. 6d. each. 


** Plainly the novel is one of the great pieces of fiction . . . An amazing work of art.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 














‘** The whole thing is a wonder and a delight. . . In Mr, Waley it has found its perfect translator and 
interpreter.” —Country Life. 
| ** Murasaki is unmistakably one of the great novelists of the world. . . her achievement staggers imagination.” 
—Opbserver. 


Vol. I. The Tale of Genji. Vol. III. The Sacred Tree. 


Seventh Impression. Second Impression. 


| Vol. I. A Wreath of Cloud. Vol. IV. Blue Trousers. 


Second Impression. 


Vol. V. The Lady of the Boat. 
Vol. VI. The Bridge of Dreams. Just Out. 


Museum Street, London, W.C.1 
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